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“Happiness Headquarters” 


at holiday time is your near- 
est Western Union Office. 
People are adding this per- 
sonal touch in messages to 
friends—relatives— business 
associates. Easy to send— 
thrilling to receive! Beautiful 
forms frame Christmas and 
New Year’s Greetings with 
the warm spirit of the season. 


Signed by Santa—A special thrill to any child’s 
Christmas dreams. Give them to Western Union 
now for pre-Christmas delivery. 


Ail lt ty phil 
BEST G/F7 of All 
an pal PPin gyn yw 


Many people prefer to have 
gifts of their own choice. 
Telegraphic Gift Money 
Orders by Western Union, 
on special gift blanks, give 
them that pleasure. Avail- 
able at any Western Union 
office— right up to Christ- 
mas Day. Include a per- 
sonal greeting for only a few 
cents extra. 


Telegrams cost you less now—40% Excise Tax cut and liberal new rates. 


WESTERN UNION 


Stop at your near-by Western Union office or call Western Union 
and have telegrams charged to your phone. 
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"Our Cities Service Heat Prover analysis really A COMPLETE LINE OF 
paid off in improved combustion control." QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
--Mill Operations Chief FOR INDUSTRY: 
Anti-Rust Hydraulic Oils 
This exclusive flue gas analyzer actually furnishes dialed informa- Heavy Duty Motor Oils 


tion that promptly lets you figure... Re eennenens 
Pp ptly y gu Lubricating Greases 


1. How much fuel may be going to waste Gear Compounds 
Diesel and Steam Engine Oils 


2. Presence of excess oxygen—big cause of scaling and heat loss Plant Utility Oils 


3. Energy losses due to unburned combustibles Plus two hundred other top 
: quality petroleum products 


You’ ll get accurate data on any furnace—any type—any size. Arrange 
for this check-up; it will give you a quick line on higher productive THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


efficiency. Coupon brings complete booklet free. - - COMBUSTION CONTROL 
FOR INDUSTRY... 


FREE wWiTH THIS COUPON 


C iT ' b 4 CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 230, New York 5, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “Combus- 


tion Control for Industry.” 


Name 








Company. 
Address 


SERVICE QUALITY. PETROLEUM City 


PRODUCTS 
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a the doors of these sub- 
sidiary companies of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation passed the peo- 
ple to whom more than a million 
small loans were made in 1951. 
‘These loans were family size, aver- 
aging $297. 


When IS a loan beneficial 
The Beneficial symbol above iden- 


tifies these subsidiary companies 
and symbolizes their philosophy 














SYSTEM 





OVER 700 OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


that a loan is beneficial only if it 
serves the best interests of the in- 
dividual. Families who seek loans 
regard this symbol as the sign of a 
long established and responsible 
organization rendering a friendly 
and helpful loan service geared to 
family requirements. 


Loans on character 
and personal possessions 
These are responsible people who 
need a temporary loan to meet an 








emergency or to take advantage of 
an opportunity. More than one- 
third own their homes .. . 71 per 
cent carry life insurance ... 28 per 
cent have savings accounts .. . 20 
per cent possess savings bonds or 
postal savings. 


This Beneficial service is made 
possible because thousands of in- 
vestors have made their savings 
available, through these companies, 
for this worthwhile purpose. 
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Capitalism’s mouth piéces 


THE OTHER WEEK a group of New 
Jersey industrial editors asked 
Fores to rate their employee publi- 
cations. Dozens of house organs— 
ranging from four-page papers cost- 
ing a nickel a copy to gorgeous 
slicks with four-color covers and a 
$3.75 per-copy production cost— 
were scored on three counts. Each 
of the three—“craftsmanship,” “em- 
ployee interest,” and “management 
story”—were marked in schoolteacher 
fashion on a 0-to-100 basis. 

The results showed a significant 
lopsidedness. The average score for 
“employee interest” (based on such 
details as personals, recognition 
items, humor, women’s angle, recrea- 
tional coverage, and interest-build- 
ers as such) figured to 76 out of a 
possible 100. On the other hand, the 
mean “management story” rating 
(based on company information, the 
management message, service fea- 
tures, suggestions, safety items, and 
community coverage) was 65, a full 
11 points off. 

Why should the typical employee 
paper—the one medium of expression 
directly under management’s thumb 
—fall down just where it should be 
strongest, in getting the company 
story across? The reason is one of 
those great white mysteries that 
should make free-enterprisers see 
red. 

Leafing through a stack of house 
mags, one answer immediately sug- 
gests itself. Many industrial editors, 
it appears, are sold on the idea that 
workers want to read about them- 
selves, see their names and pictures 
in print. Their sheets are jammed 
with “personals,” with cuts of em- 
ployees fishing, holding babies, or 
just grinning. They resemble nothing 
so much as small-town newspapers 
designed for a narrow, largely social, 
area of interest. 

This is fine as far as it goes. But 
the chatty and innocuous small- 
town newspaper, it must be noted, 
has not been accepted as the last 
word in printed matter—even in the 
hickiest of the sticks. The limited 
range of local sheets, clearly, leaves 
a vacuum in the “rural conscious- 
ness” which is filled by big-city 
media. [t is the high dosage of local 
lineage which makes possible na- 
tional distribution of such papers as 
the New York Times, Time, News- 
week. 


This fact— 
the ordinary 
readers need 
for solid read- 
ing matter 
along with the trivia—is doubly im- 
portant to Big Business, because what 
ForseEs calls “the management story” 
is not, by and large, considered 
“news.” For every free-enterprise 
piece in Colliers, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Life and Look, there are 
twenty features about video clowns, 
Broadway characters, and talking 
dogs. In other words: if manage- 
ment has a story to tell, it must tell 
the tale itself, in its own media. No- 
body else is going to do it out of 
high abstract regard for “capitalism,” 
“free enterprise,” “industrial har- 
mony, or some such. 

Obviously, not all large corpora- 
tions have a story that will stand up 
under repetition, that will make con- 
verts to capitalism. (For a detailed 
rating of top managements from this 
point of view, see ForBEs next issue, 
the January 1, 1952 Annual Report 
on American Industry.) But the 
corporation that does right by its 
people hasn’t much to gain by hid- 
ing its light behind an ink-screen 
of chatty “personals” about Susie 
Seamstress’ new engagement ring or 
Mickey Machinist’s self-built garage. 
This, as our Department of State 
has finally come to realize, is the 
Age of Propaganda. Even Big Busi- 
ness, in its support of Radio Free 
Europe, recognizes that truth must 
be given the bugle treatment in or- 
der to combat half-truth. 

When the scene shifts, however, 
from the political fields of Europe 
to the socio-economic home grounds, 
right here in the U.S.A., the voice 
of enterprise becomes strangely shy. 
Does Big Business really believe its 
own story is instrinsically uninterest- 
ing to its own employees? Or is it 
simply that top brass hasn’t mar- 
shaled enough talent to make the 
story interesting? 

It hardly seems likely that capi- 
talism can overcome a hail of smears 
by saying nothing. Rather, a loud, 
proud tone of self-praise and/or self- 
defense seems indicated. 

The house organ, mouthpiece for 
management’s horn, is right at hand; 
it has the ear of the one group above 
all others that must be sold on the 
system—labor. 











TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Looks more and more like Ike. 
He’s the only prospect who could be 


counted upon definitely to lick the 
Democratic candidate. 


Labor leaders are forfeiting public ap- 
proval. 


This may influence the next Presiden- 
tial election. 


Fight inflation! 


Most Americans would rather deal with 
Churchill than British Socialists. 


Business outlook for 1952 is not dis- 
couraging. 


Employment should run high. 
Prediction: Home-building will recede. 


The ordinary family should invest as 
much as possible in life insurance. 


Self-reliance still is preferable to lean- 
ing on political handouts. 


Savings, happily, are soaring. 


Food prices have gone quite high 
enough. 


Continued good harvests should bring 
some recessions. 


Forecast: Russia will not launch all-out 
war. 


fhe Atlantic pact will gain in strength. 


Limit Point 4 expenditures until our 
financial future is clearer. 


About the worst thing that could happen 
here next year would be a rash of irra- 
tional wage boosts. 


Defense Director Charles E. Wilson is 


doing a reasonably good job, all things 
consjdered. 


Iran’s oil stoppage isn’t causing interna- 
tional economic disaster. 


Nor is it liable to. 


Stock market seems unlikely to soar or 
slump sensationally. 


Generous income yields still are avail- 
able. 


Merry Christmas! Health, happiness 
and prosperity throughout 1952. 
—B. C.F. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 


Sometimes the U.S. economy resem- 
bles nothing so much as an Animal 
Fair. Last month was one of those 
times, with businessmen and govern- 
ment boys cavorting through animal 
antics everywhere. To separate the 
sheep from the goats, the fish from the 
fowl, and to draw the appropriate moral 
would require an Economic Aesop. 

Just as merchants were loading win- 
dows and counters with Christmas pro- 
motions and shoppers were starting to 
stampede into store aisles, a “reindeer” 
garnered headlines by ambling down 
city streets in Jersey City (N.J.). As 
though by signal, the nation switched 
its attention from Thanksgiving turkey 
to Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer. 

In more ways than one, 1951 was 
shaping up into the Year of the Big 
Bite. Despite the tax bite, the bite in 
the wind made haberdashers happy. 
Expense-accounting in Key West, an- 
other ex-haberdasher, Harry Truman, 
got a bite too: a smallish red snapper. 
Grinning like a racoon on a riverbank, 
the President was paying out political 
lines for other piscatorial game he 
hopes to hook next November. Watch- 
ing his angling antics, GOPundits had 
a name for the fish who rise to the bait: 
suckers. 

Biggest bite as the nation recovered 
from its binge of gobbling gobblers was 
by the tax collectors. Watching effect 
of taxes on dividends, hawkeyed in- 
vestors hung onto their wishbones. 

Cash dividends paid in September 
by corporations were $20 million slim- 
mer than a year ago: $1,133 million. 
The auto industry slashed the most off 
1950’s payout: some $120 million. 

No place was more zoolike than the 
nation’s capital, with an emphasis on 
pigs. Brooklyn got into the act as the 
Pfizer Co. (chemicals) came up with 
synthetic sow’s milk for piglets to grow 
on. But further Senate inquiries firmly 
established Washington as the nation’s 
No. 1 pig trough. Two-for-a-dime poli- 
ticians took the stand, as sleek and fat 
as prize shoats, to talk about mink 
coats. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported that the average Washington 
family’s pocketbook was almost as fat, 
if not as wormy: median family income 
in the capital city, said Census, is the 
highest of any U.S. city ($4,180). De- 
troit, Chicago and Cleveland families 
were next best off, with New Yorkers 
"way down in 12th place. U.S. average: 
$3,486. 

Pigs were in the news from Chicago 
too, where meat packers report hogs 
moving to market in record numbers. 
Almost as many porkers are reaching 
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the Windy City slaughter houses week- 
ly as there are people in San Francisco. 

Earthy barnyard government was a 
big issue. In the rural Midwest, Pollster 
George Gallup surveyed farmers, found 
that though Cornbelters are 8 to 5 Re- 
publicans on principle, 13 to 11 they 
think Democratic party rule would best 
protect their interests. Their interest: 
farm prices, currently 9% above last 
year. 

But in Skowhegan (Me.), comely 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith had a 
formula for killing the worms in the 
U.S.’ political pork. She wants a law 
requiring political swillers to list all 
gifts publicly. Meanwhile the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s new Ring- 
master, Frank McKinney, though stick- 
ing to politicians to pickle in the pork 
barrel, was looking for a businessman to 
keep it full. His choice as Committee 
Treasurer: Burlington Mills’ Spencer 
Love (Forses, Dec. 1, p.14). 

The ripe fishy odor emanating from 
Washington became even more over- 
powering as Congressional investigators 
fished for new scandals. But they 
weren't the only Isaac Waltons on the 
horizon. In New Bedford (Mass.), the 
Justice Department has its hook baited 
for commercial fishermen who, it claims, 
have conspired to monopolize the catch 
and sale of fresh fish and scallops. The 
Feds also moved in on Harvard stu- 
dents moonshining in their dormitories. 

FTC sleuths meanwhile were angling 
for a fresh catch of mergers among US. 
corporations “against public policy.” To 
MIT Economics Professor M. A. Adel- 
man, Commission chairman James A. 
Mead’s arguments that business con- 
centration is on the rise had the aroma 
ion Randolph once attributed to Cal- : 

oun: they stunk and shone like rotten 
mackerel in the moonlight. Highly con- 
centrated indeed, said he, but not in- 
creasingly so in any measurable way. 

FTC sleuthing shared newspaper 
space with another item from Castro 
Valley, (Calif.), prompted compari- 
sons. In the hills near that Oakland 
suburb, two hunters peered through a 
telescope to see a “wild beast” creep- 
ing toward where cattle were grazing 
on a hillside. They called the Sheriff's 
office to come corall a mountain lion. 
Two deputies responded, scanned the 
terrain with field glasses, called for 
heavy rifles to deal with the marauder. 
After they crept within shooting range, 
they found they had been tracking a 
pussy cat. Headline: “Lion Telescopes 
Into Small Meow.” 

News squib writers cackled over 
homely examples of the high cost of 
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PIGS AT LUNCH: the year of the Big Bite was also an animal fair 


keeping the feedbag full. A Toronto’ 
(Ont.) restaurant chain proudly an- 
nounced that it would reduce the price 
of a “10¢ hotdog” from 20¢ to 15¢, kept 
a straight face. In Chicago, Toby, the 
grand champion Aberdeen-Angus at 
the International Livestock Exposition, 
fetched the lowest price in seven years. 
But if shoppers at the Millburn (N.J.) 
supermarket that bought Toby for con- 
version into steaks thought they would 
be getting any bargain, they were mis- 
taken. Toby’s price per pound: $6.75— 
less, however, than the $12 per pound 
last year’s grand champion sold for on 
the hoof. 

But the high cost of eating was 
shaded handily by the high rate of tax- 
ing. Last year for the first time, recently 
released statistics point out, Americans 
shelled out more for taxes than they did 
for food: a $57 billion tax touch vs. a 
$52.5 billion food bill. Caught swiping 
$3,450 from a till, a bank clerk in Chi- 
cago glibly explained that “I was going 
out for lunch. On the way I couldn't 
resist picking up a little pile of bank- 
notes—eating money, sort of.” 

Nevertheless, from Dallas (Tex.) 
comes the assurance that two can still 
live cheaper than one. A GM econo- 
mist, speaking before a National Tax 
Association meeting, explained that a 
bachelor making $7,200 would have to 
invest $22,320 at 2%%.to equalize his 
take home pay with that of a married 
man. 

U.S. consumers meanwhile were as 
acquisitive as squirrels, but the nuts 
they liked were cash and they weren't 
letting go of their piles easily. Country- 
wide, consumers are salting away dis- 
posable income at twice the 1950 rate 
—10% vs. 5% socked away last year. Like 
85-year-old Mrs. Mary Kind, a widow 
on relief who entered a hospital in 
Marion (Ill.), they nevertheless. wor- 
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ried about who would pay the bills. 
Nurses found $11,800 in cash in a car- 
penters apron wrapped around her 
body which she said she “couldn’t 
spare” because she “needed it for a 
rainy day.” Consumers showed similar 
resistance in parting with their hoards 
of scratch. The National Association of 
Credit Men reported stubborn opposi- 
tion to current prices was most marked 
in the New York area, less evident on 
the Pacific Coast. Compared with “36% 
resistance” reported last March, con- 
sumer opposition last month had grown, 
it said, to 60% on a wide variety of 
lines. 

Lower prices were on the horizon 
for some goods, however. Probably even 
Santa won't help consumer hardgoods 
lines, prevent drastic post-Christmas 
sales. New Year model changes don’t 
enhance the value of appliance stocks 
and, if retailers are to recover much 
more than costs, they can’t defer liqui- 
dation of their stocks much longer. Con- 
sumers have also turned elephant hides 
to the allurements of furniture, floor 
coverings and other home goods. 

Look for cheaper shoes, says Frank 
J. Schell of the National Association of 
Shoe Chain Stores. He predicts reduc- 
tions of 50¢ to $1 per pair. But soft 
lines Christmas buying made storekeep- 
ers happy. Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
New York were the most joyous spend- 
ers; nationwide the retailers’ reported 
gain was 11%. But they were only 4% 
ahead for the year dollarwise, behind 
unitwise. 

Meanwhile in New York, Jane Engel, 
a swank Madison Avenue woman’s 
shop, had an answer for the “ruinous 
cost of return,” the retailers’ usual post- 
season headache. Customers returning 
less than 10% of purchases will get a 
7% merchandise dividend. The 10% lee- 
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SO YOU WANT 
TO INVEST 


... or Income * 


omer ABOUT INCOME TODAY... 
and most people will tell you 
they don’t have enough! 


That’s why so many people make 
“Income” their primary objective 
when they invest. Of course, risks 
usually rise with the rewards from 
any investment. So how much in- 
come you can expect depends on 
your needs, your funds—and the 
degree of risk you feel you can af- 
ford. But, just for example... 


Take the case of a young widow 
left with one child, minimum ex- 
penses of $4,000 a year, and a small 
estate of some $25,000. She still 
works, but her $3,000 salary leaves 
her $1,000 short of her needs. She 
doesn’t want to dig into her capital 
—or risk it unwisely either. So her 
objective is to realize a compara- 
tively low-risk income of about 5% 
a year on her $25,000. 

And that isn’t too hard. Not 
when 930 common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange aver- 
aged better than 6% last year ... 
when nearly a third of them have 
paid dividends for at least 20 years. 

Helping you select suitable stocks 
for your objective is our business. 

Whether you want to invest for 
Income, for Growth, or for Safety, 
we'll be glad to review your par- 
ticular situation, appraise your pres- 
ent holdings, or plan a sensible pro- 
gram to help you reach any reason- 
able objective. 

There’s no charge, no obligation. 
Just ask for the help you need at any 
of our 100 offices. We'll be happy 
to put you in touch with our mana- 
ger in the one nearest you. Simply 
address— 

Department SD-74 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Growth and Safety as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 


























“preserve the woman’s privilege of just 
changing her mind.” 

Bull Moose bellows came out of De- 
troit where automakers chafe at the bit 
of controls. Henry Ford 2d said she 
thought “there is considerably more 
material in the country with which to 
build cars than we have been getting,” 
complained that the controllers were 
not helping him find it. Ford, said he, 
was quite capable of doing right by 
guns—for which it has over $1 billion 
in commitments—and still produce more 
butter than the NPA allowed. This 
week Ford will shut down after having 
turned out as many autos as it’s au- 
thorized for 1951: 1,457,218 cars and 
trucks. The Big Three are worrying 
most about their relative standings in 
unit output. The lineup as the year 
ends: GM _ first, Ford second, with 
Chrysler crowding a close third. 

Consumers haven't been notably 
duck-billed platypuses in scooping up 
new autos. Automakers who claim they 
have no inventory problems haven't 
been talking with their dealers lately. 
Latter say that taxes and dat ole debbil 
HCL operate to dull demand. Perhaps 
also important: more than half the 40,- 
000,000 cars snaking along highways 
are post-war models, don’t need replac- 
ing desperately. 

In Akron, tires were still rolling off 
production lines like hoop snakes, with 
inventories growing like puff adders. 
Stockpiles are 70% above the low point 
last March. 

Overall, industrial output in Nevem- 
ber held even with September's show- 
ing. Federal Reserve Board shows a 
new high in mining and slight increases 
in hard goods production, nullified by 
small declines in soft goods, leaving the 
FRB index at 219 vs. 223 at the post- 
war peak last April. Off: appliances (12 
points), textile weaving (20%). Coal 
mining was a hefty 12% heavier, with 
furniture up 2%, carpets 4%. Through 
October’s end, 2,000,000 less radio and 
TV sets were produced than in 1950 
at the 10-month mark. Total produced 
so far in 1951: 4,000,000 TV sets, 10,- 
900,000 radios. Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Sawyer said third-quarter gross 
national product was $200 million less 
than the $327.8 billion annual rate set 
in the second quarter. 


Critics of the OPS were chuckling 
like hyenas as price drops embarrassed 
controllers who see many price lids now 
left high and dry by price drops. Ex- 
amples: wool, with official lid of $3.35 


“#per pound, sells for about $2; cotton- 


seed oil, pegged “down” to 23¢, actu- 
ally goes at 13¢ a pound. Soybean oil 
is some 7¢ below its lid. Farcical or not, 
however, OPS means to go ahead with 
a rollback on these and others, kicked 
off on criide glycerine last month. Hides 
and wool, soaps and cleaners, tires and 
tubes are next on the agenda. 

Meanwhile wage lids are set to pop 
as the wage-price game of leapfrog re- 
sumes in Pittsburgh over steelworkers’ 
demands. In Detroit, Walter Reuther 
growls that the “patriotic” thing for the 
autoworkers to do is to seek continu- 
ally higher standards of living. As he 
spoke, Carl Warner, Detroit’s DPW di- 
rector, announced other evidences of 
lid lifting: last month more than 158 
manhole covers vanished from Detroit 
streets—probably headed into the quick- 
ened scrap drive. In Chicago, Aesop’s 
ant and grasshopper fable got a new 
hopeful twist from the boss of the AFL 
Building Workers who told members 
to “stop loafing.” Time killing, said he, 
like the ant to the grasshopper, jeop- 
ardizes jobs and the union. 

Bear talk was heard, but the nation’s 
most conservative investors, the private 
lending agencies, were markedly bull- 
ish. To chemical, electronic and farm 
implement makers they loaned more 
than $.5 billion on 100-year notes in a 
period of days. That left the New York 
banks agog at the 3%% terms, which 
made their own 2%% short-term money 
rate look pretty sick. 

In Washington, controllers played 
switch with movie-idol Eric Johnston 
going back to his movie czardom and 
West Coast political ‘ambitions. New 
man Roger Lowell Putnam joined Wil- 
son and Fleischmann in sermonizing 
against apathy, said sometimes the U.S. 
needs controls and “that time is now.” 

But it was getting harder and harder 
to understand Capitol sermonizing. Vis- 


iting firemen get lost in a new maze of 


gobbledygook. Failure to meet a goal is 
now a “shortfall”; a delay in a program, 
a “phaseback”; a cut in inventory, a 
“drawdown.” In plain English, a “nega- 
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tive adjustment” translates into “reduc- 
tion,” while sophisticates talk about “ra- 
tionalizing industry” and creating a 
“viable economy.” Many a businessman 
losing time as the jargoneers gabbled 
felt. like the Rev. G. M. Ottsen in 
Charles City (Iowa), who interrupted 
writing his sermon to report $40 in 
church funds missing from his desk 
drawer. Then he went back to his ser- 
mon. Its title: “Stop Thief!” 

Hidden behind this smokescreen of 
gibberish, Pentagoners are planning to 
build and run defense factories them- 
selves. The President is said to be re- 
ceptive, may ask Congress to write an 
OK into the DPA bill next year. Also 
eager-beavering for Government moves 
into industry: Interior's Oscar Chap- 
man. Rumors say he thinks aluminum 
needs and the Northwest power short- 
age create the ideal condition for re- 
viving the hoary Passamaquody Project 
of New Deal days. 

Even without these lofty projects, 
Government workers were still multi- 
plying like rabbits in the warrens of 
bureaucracy. Last month a Congres- 
sional committee reported that civilian 
employment in the government in- 
creased by 2,591 persons in October to 
a total of 1,269,713. Expenditures are 
constantly mounting, too: over the last 
decade, they have burgeoned at a rab- 
bit’s rate. Leading the executive de- 
partments in expenditures: Commerce, 
spending 25 times more than in 1940; 
State, 15 times; Labor 8.8 times; Jus- 
tice, 2.8 times, Interior 2.7 times. 

Jess Larson, the government house- 
keeper, looking at ways to make room 
for more, suggested agencies get rid of 
their wastepaper. Until they do, said 
he, no more nice new filing cabinets. 

But Eastern paper mills already have 
an overabundance of the wastebasket 
material. Normally at this time paper 
mills would be worrying about inven- 
tories because winter collections are 
generally low. But with 576,961 tons 
on hand, some are burning the stuff, 
with independent collectors switching 
their operations to much more profitable 
steel scrap. 

While ore boats on the Great Lakes 
began to stick in winter ice and school- 
boys went ice fishing, in New York 
Shields & Co. fished into statistics of 
the 127 common stock issues marketed 
in 1951. Performance, as a group, it 
reported, was considerably worse than 
stock market averages. Of the 127, only 
46 were selling at or above their offer- 
ing prices; 73 were below, and 8 were 
unchanged, as of November 26. It was 
the 30 public utility issues, however, 
that buoyed the average up. Without 
them, 67% of the year’s offerings would 
have been selling below offering price. 
Just one more note to the bears’ growl- 


ing. 
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READERS SAY: 





Minnesota shocker 
Your Mr. Stessin is apparently just the 
kind of person our Triple Audit [Nov. 15] 
is designed to shock. It is tough medicine 
for those accustomed to practice or explain 
modern industrial relations on the basis of 
folklore, dogma, and untested rules of 
thumb. But we don’t expect the shock 
treatment to so upset a seasoned reporter 
that he can’t get the facts straight. 
Actually, our findings in application of 
the Triple Audit justify none of the conclu- 
sions Mr. Stessin describes. We do not say 
nor imply, for example, that “if you use 
tests .. . you'll have more grievances.” We 
simply report that our four firms using 
tests in selection showed higher average 
grievance ratios than two firms that didn’t 
use tests. 
We cautioned against reading any gen- 
eralizations into these findings. 
—Da.e Yoper, director, 
University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dissents 
Re: “The outlook is that American tax- 
payers will have to foot more bills to 
strengthen our chief trans-Atlantic Ally.” 
Is it the policy of the Forbes empire to 
sponsor ideas of squeezing the last red cent 
from the taxpaying public to foster social- 
ism in foreign states? 
—JaMEs R. CoLuincs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
No.—Epb. 


Seconds the motion 

Your open letter to Charles E. Wilson in 
your Nov. 15 issue expressed with magnif- 
icent brevity what has been on the minds 
of many a good American. 

I happen to be a professional speaker at 
business meetings and industrial groups. I 
spend years in the study of my subjects 
and consider speaking, itself, as a fine art— 
the same as acting. 

These topflight executives who love the 
sound of their voices invariably only prove 
their incompetence when they hem and 
haw before an audiences which before 
then thought of them as pretty smart men. 

—Jay ArcHER Kiss, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bread, butter and bones , 

There are a whole host of juicy marrow 
bones (business bones) in every issue of 
Forses. I get great nutriment from a lot 
of them, and am not in the stock market. 
I am, in fact, a very small potato running 
a one-man business. Also, I am a muscular 
distrophy case waddling about with 
crutches. Here is why I read Forses: 

In 1946, at age 66, I read “New Ideas” 
and wrote the maker of one for the sales 
agency. He replied by phone from central 
Illinois, and gave it to me. From it I de- 
veloped information regarding an even bet- 
ter item in the same business, started a 
mail order business which is nationwide 
and now includes mail, agents and whole- 
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salers. Net last year, 20% of $26,000 gross. 

This year gross will be closer to $40,000, 

the net will be less in proportion. Trouble 

with both young and old is that neither is 
flexible enough or reads enough. 

—A. H. Dorsey, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Misquotation 

Your article on page 12 of the October 
15 issue, titled “Inflation Bugaboo,” quotes 
me as advocating the taxing away of sav- 
ings in order to stop inflation. The article 
apparently is based on a misquotation of 
my speech in Atlantic City. 

I wish your writer might have checked 
with me before publishing your article, 
for I am utterly opposed to taxation or 
confiscation of savings or capital goods. 
The remedy I offered in my speech was 
to reduce government spending and to tax 
brackets under $7,000 a year income, 
where most of the potential additional 
taxation will get the income required. That 
is where it is. —ALFRED P. Haake, Pu.D., 

Park Ridge, Il. 


Tribute 

Forses, Nov. 1, page 12, carried a col- 
oring of the facets of a great man. 

We being users of the material that Mr. 
Dallas distributed and manufactured came 
to know him and had great compassion for 
him. 

I wanted to keynote the good that has 
been written and spelled in this article. 

—F. M. Youns, pres., 
Young Radiator Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Reader Young refers to Donald Dallas, 
just retired from Revere Copper and Brass. 
—Ep. 


Townsend plan 

We wish to thank you for outlining in 
part the progress of the Townsend Plan 
for National Insurance [Oct. 1]. However, 
you state an exact amount of $150 a 
month to be distributed through the chan- 
nels of trade each month. We believe that 
you will note by the bill that this is only 
an approximate figure, as under the plan 
whatever amount of money brought in by 
a 8% gross income tax, divided by the 
number of annuitants, would be the 
amount, and this would depend upon the 
volume of business done in the year. 

Also, you call this plan, which has now 
been before the people for the last eighteen 
years, a scheme. It is rather a plan, a 
great humanitarian plan, a better distribu- 
tion plan, a national insurance plan. Only 
the faulty, tricky, complicated and failure 
scheme known as Social Security, put in 
some years ago as a substitute for a pay- 
as-you-go plan, is not only an instrument 
of schemers, but a racket. 

Under the gross income tax, as business 
increases the gross is lowered, whereas in 
states that have shortsightedly put in a 
buyers” tax (misnamed Sales Tax) this 
tax has steadily increased, and therefore 
is a failure.” —F. K. HAsKELL, 

Portland, Ore. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B.C. FORBES 





CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is glorious. I love the season, the Spirit of 
Christmas. If your heart is in the right place, it affords you 
appropriate opportunity to do things for others, to express 
your goodwill, to let yourself go sentimentally, philan- 
thropically. For my part, I don’t plump for formal Christ- 
mas cards. I prefer distinctly personal greetings, messages of 
true friendship. 

After you have passed the Biblical allotted span of three- 
score-years-and-ten, you reach the conclusion that life and 
living too often are formal, too often sentiment is relegated 
to the background, that too often humane heart throbs are 
suppressed. 

Do we not too often subordinate our heartstrings to rigid 
formality, to complying coldly with “protocol”? 

The Christmas Spirit brings home to us—or should bring 
home to us—the profund Biblical truth that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Anything which inspires 
unselfishness makes for our enoblement. Christmas does that. 

I am all for Christmas! 


UNION CONTRACTS SCRAPS OF PAPER? 


Indications multiply that an increasing number of union 
leaders regard contracts as nothing but scraps of paper, 
rather than solemn agreements to be fulfilled to the letter. 
Labor Czar Michael J. Quill, 
of the Transport Workers 


swelled-headed union dictators. Should discontent on this 
score Keep on spreading, the Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee may find it a millstone around his neck, may suffer 
defeat. 

True-blue Americans honor law and order, condemn 
lawlessness. 


BRITONS HAVE CHANGED 


A young Scottish newspaper reporter, great grandson of 
my very eminent crossroads country school teacher, asks 
me: “How have the people in this part of the Northeast 
of Scotland changed since you were brought up here 
fifty years ago?” 

Here is my reply: 

“Dear Arthur: As you know, because you have attended 
several of them, I have repeatedly entertained the children 
attending my old school to picnics. 

“I must draw a sharp distinction between the young folks 
and their elders. I size up the children of today as com- 
paring creditably with the children of half-century and 
more ago. If anything, they are healthier. They certainly 
fare better than we did. For example, we carried our 
lunches to school. For most of us, this consisted of little, 
dry oatmeal cakes—with, at certain seasons, a very small 
bottle of skimmed milk. 

“Today every child attending this same school is regaled 


with a hot lunch, provided, 


by the governmental authori- 





Union, is by no means the 
only one who has thumbed 
his nose at a contract, coun- 
tenanced a wild-cat strike— 
but then ducked threatened 
imprisonment. Threats to vio- 
late wage agreements are 
erupting not only in New 
York but in other areas. To 
the credit of John L. Lewis 
be it said that he has warned 
his followers against contract- 
breaking. Although he has 
been the hardest of hard bar- 
gainers, Coal Czar Lewis 
has not been a _ persistent 
ignorer of pacts. 

My belief is that the arro- 
gance exhibited by certain 
union bosses will have an in- 
fluence on our riext Presiden- 
tial election. People are get- 
ting fed up with defiance of 
the public by powerful, 
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OPEN LETTER 


My. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 
May I voice the conviction of many 
millions of Americans that you have won the 
right to be assessed as the nation's most ‘ 


constructive, useful, unselfish, philanthrop- 


You and your sons have contributed 
unparalleledly to advancing the wellbeing of 
every segment of the human race, without dis- 
crimination against color, race, creed. 


You have nobly made all mankind 


ties, at very little eost. On 
my visit this summer, I 
learned that the children of 
every family, except one, 
paid for these sumptuous 
lunches. 

“But, turning to grown- 
ups, I detect deterioration. 

“Admittedly, life there 50- 
60 years ago was too rigor- 
ous, too dour, too monot- 
onous, too lacking in joy, too 
lacking in recreation, too 
lacking in holidays. 

“For example, what we in 
America call ‘vacations’ were 
practically unknown to ordi- 
nary folks. Only once a year 
did the local railway pro- 
claim one-day low excursion 
rates. (Most vividly I recall 
on the one or two occasions 
my family could afford my 
taking a short rail journey, I 
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excitedly lay awake almost all night, got out of bed be- 
fore dawn, started walking to the railway station to get 
there an hour or more ahead of time!) 

“Farm workers then had to be on duty six or seven 
days each week. 

“Happily, this somber mode of life has been changed. 
The work week has been greatly shortened, the living con- 
ditions of farm laborers have been notably improved. 

“But, but, but . I am harrowed by the conviction 
that Britons are not doing enough work today to maintain 
the nation’s solvency. They are, in my judgment, playing, 
holidaying, indulging in frivolity overmuch, much more 
concerned about having a good time than about the parlous 
state of the country, necessity for assiduously producing 
more in order to increase Britain’s inadequate exports—the 
gap between Britain’s exports and imports for the first seven 
months this year reached the appalling aggregate of 
$1,470,000,000. 

“Unless remedied, this spells ruin, bankruptcy, collapse 
of Great Britain as a first-rate, even second-rate, power in 
the world. 

“It poignantly pains me to have to reach such doleful 
conclusions. 





“But I cannot do other than chronicle the terrible truth . 


as I see it.” 
* 
He rises who helps others to rise. 
* 


WHY JIM RAND GOT THE ORDER 


When Chairman James H. Rand, Jr., of today’s gigantic 
Remington Rand, Inc., was a salesman of bank equipment, 
he called one day on Frank A. Munsey, then preparing to 
open Munsey banks in Baltimore and Washington. 

Young Rand was 
quizzed most minutely 
as to the merits and de- 
merits of different types 
of bank equipment. Then the newspaper and magazine 
owner told the salesman to wait outside for a few moments. 

“Tll give you a letter to my manager in Washington,” he 
said, “and you can go after him for the order.” 

Very much elated, Rand waited for the letter—which was 
sealed—jumped on a train to Washington, told his story, 
and got a $25,000 order—forgetting to present the letter. 

Mr. Rand later came across the missive in his pocket, 
opened it, and found it read, in effect: “Learn all you can 
from this man, but don’t buy anything from him if you 
can help it.” 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











* 
Attempt. That’s something praiseworthy 
even if you fail. 
* 


TAXI DRIVER SELLS “DEAR STOCKHOLDER” 


At the vehement urging of my associates, but somewhat 
against my old-fogey judgment, we recently published a 
pictorial volume, “Dear Stockholder,” spoofing Big Busi- 
ness. The book is having phenomenal sale. A Washington, 
D. C., taxi driver, Q. E. Heyne, writes: 

“I have been showing “Dear Stockholder’ to my taxicab 
passengers, and get inquiries as to where it may be pur- 
chased, so decided to carry a supply. 
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KOREA—AN EVALUATION 


“Peace” seems in the offing in Korea, or at least it now 
appears that the actual shooting will cease. What is a fair 
conclusion about the point, purpose, effectiveness of this 
most recent War? 

Its bitterest critics make their most telling point when 
outlining the Administration blunders of policy in the Far 
East that led to the War. The Reds—and most Americans— 
were under the distinct impression from Acheson’s state- 
ments that we would not defend South Korea. 

But regardless of the catastrophic bumbling which pre- 
ceded the shooting, the decisive action takén by the armed 
forces of the United States at the time of the invasion has 
gone far to insure against the Communists “blundering” 
into World War III. At the cost of more than 100,000 
casualties, the free world, under determined U.S. leader- 
ship, has demonstrated that it has drawn a line beyond 
which Red deception, Red infiltration, Red-inspired revo- 
lution, Red invasion will not be tolerated. Our dramatic 
action in Korea has unified the free world; it has crystal- 
lized our determination to arm all-out and forthwith; it 
has inspired our Allies to get going in their own defense, 
confident that this country at last knew the enemy, and 
knew how.to handle him. 

If South Korea had been swallowed up while we hurled 
diplomatic protests, the Communists may well have gone 
on to invade Jugoslavia, openly take over Indo-China, etc. 
Without in any way condoning the stupidity of policy 
which led to the Korean War, we can soundly conclude 
that our action there has gone far to reduce the immediate 
threat of a third World War. The Communists know where 
we stand—and that we will stand. As a result of Korea, 
we and our Allies today have in being and coming into 
being the might that gets respect from Red international 
bandits. 

The thousands of Korean dead and dying have perhaps 


saved millions upon millions from the same fate. 


—MALCOLM FORBES. 





“Enclosed find $10. I should get wholesale price, so send 
as many as possible. : 

“P. S. Most people really enjoy it, but one sourpuss said 
it was the biggest red propaganda he ever. saw.” 

Our business manager, who is not without a sense of 
humor, replied in part: 


Your passengers ought to give you an extra tip for bringing 
their attention to “Dear Stockholder.” 

We are glad to make you a special price. 

We hope all of your passengers will get so engrossed in the 
book that they will ask you to drive around until they can 
finish it and give you an extra fare. 

We are passing this idea along to Checker Cab drivers who 
cover the Wall Street district in New York. 

P. S. We are sending you a copy of another clever book we 
have just published, “This Will Kill You.” It was recently rec- 
ommended on the floor of Congress—The Foreword was written 
by Dr. Calver, physician to the U.S. Congress. We think some 
of the politicos will get a kick out of it. We will give you a 
special price. 

This is the first time in all our long publishing experi- 
ence that a taxi driver has volunteered to become a sales- 
man of any of our books! 

* 
No gain is worth cost of your self-respect. 








THE INVENTOR, VANISHING AMERICAN 


Mammoth research labs don’t leap blindly toward new horizons—but individuals do 


ASKED TO NAME a few inventors, the 
normally intelligent youngster might 
say, “Well, there was Benjamin Franklin 
who discovered electricity by flying a 
kite in a thunderstorm. Then he in- 
vented the rocking chair, the lightning 
rod, and lots more. Eli Whitney made 
the cotton gin and Robert Fulton in- 
vented the steamboat and everybody 
laughed at him and called him names 
and threw rocks. Then there was Good- 
year who discovered how to vulcanize 
rubber. He was in the kitchen mixing 
things when some of the stuff fell on 
the stove... .” 

The same youngster would be at loss 
to name even one contemporary Ameri- 
can inventor. Nor would the average 
adult fare much better. There are few 
individual inventors who can compare 
with Edison, Morse, Bell, Westing- 
house and other such notables. 

The free-lancer has almost disap- 
peared. To the corporate inventor, the 
employee of the industrial research de- 
partment, the member of the research 
team, must go credit for improvements 
of the Wright Brothers’ airplane, de- 
velopments of Diesel’s engine, refine- 
ments in Kelly’s steelmaking process. 


The corporate inventor 


is an inventor in the same sense that 
the buttonhole-maker in a garment fac- 
tory is a tailor or the Detroit assembly 
worker a carbuilder. In common with 


the washing machine, railroad freight 
car, and safety pin, today’s inventions 
are mass produced on a scientific as- 
sembly line named the industrial re- 
search laboratory. To develop inde- 
pendent wheel suspension (“knee ac- 
tion”) General Motors mathematicians 
calculated spring rates, centers of os- 
cillation, and steering geometry; de- 
signers planned the mechanism, drafts- 
men drew up blueprints, tool and die 
makers constructed experimental work- 
ing models. Metallurgists puzzled out 
problems of selecting and _ treating 
metals; mechanical engineers analyzed 
and, together with other scientists, cor- 
rected operational failings of successive 
working models. To these were added 
the services of more designers, chassis 
engineers, production experts, test en- 
gineers, and other specialists. 

The contemporary Eli Whitney is a 
congeries of scientists working coopera- 
tively under unified direction. His re- 
sponsibility does not end with the in- 
vention of super-dooper television 
screens, revolutionary home toaster 
pop-up units, and other gadgets and 
devices. He seeks out methods for sal- 
vaging industrial waste products: he 
synthesizes materials, improves pro- 
duction methods, introduces substitute 
materials and processes, develops new 
work methods, and, in general, puts in 
a fruitful 40-hour week. 

Like the racetrack greyhound, the 
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WHITNEY’S COTTON GIN was not developed in response to an expressed 
need, like most present-day inventions. Whitney alone conceived, made it. 
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corporate inventor is aimed in one di- 
rection and encouraged in his flight by 
the “rabbit” of security and excellent 
working conditions. Hired as a me- 
chanical engineer, he doesn’t meddle in 
matters chemical, biological, or mathe- 
matical. At his job in a pharmaceutical 
house, his inventive genius and the 
firm’s laboratory facilities are not em- 
ployed in the search for improved can 
openers or better low-cost homes. Logi- 





“WE NEED THESE PEOPLE,” says 
Vannevar Bush, “who see long be- 
fore anyone else a trend, a need.” 








cal from the viewpoint of industry, 
these limitations on inventive ability 
are dangerous. Because he is not de- 
voting his energy at the behest of the 
X Chemical Company, scientist John 
Doe isn’t contributing inventions such 
as those produced by Edison or Morse. 

The trend toward the corporate in- 
ventor and away from the individual 
was initiated by Thomas Alva Edison, 
the greatest of all individual inventors. 
During his 60 years of “inspiration and 
perspiration” he created a_ sufficient 
number of ideas to bring him 1,097 
U.S. patents. His legacy of over 2,500 
notebooks contained enough additional 
ideas to occupy a hundred lifetimes. 
Keenly aware of his limitations, Edison 
came up with another idea, this one 
nonpatentable. He established a labora- 
tory, staffed it with skilled specialists 
to devote full time to projects for 
which they were best suited. 

Among these first corporate inventors 
were such men as John W. Lawson, 
“tall and rugged and equipped with a 
practical knowledge of assaying”; Fran- 
cis R. Upton, brilliant mathematician; 
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Arthur E. Kennelly, electrical engineer; 
Francis Jehl, W. H. Meadowcroft, 
Charles L. Clarke, and numerous other 
skilled scientists. Their efforts made 
possible the development of the electric 
motor, the steam generator, the motion 
picture camera, the storage battery, the 
incandescent lamp, and other products 
of Edison’s genius. 

Industry noted with more than pass- 
ing interest these activities at Menlo 
Park and West Orange. It saw that 
scientists could work in teams to pro- 
duce the materials and products so 
desperately needed. Led by Du Pont, 
General Motors, B. F. Goodrich, and 
other industrial giants, it adapted the 


should be noted, to the consumer. This 
hard fact of industrial life has had a 
tremendous influence on modern in- 
ventions. The ideal invention improves 
rather than changes drastically. 

After World War I approximately 
10,000 scientists were engaged in in- 
dustrial research; twenty years later 
their number was 70,000. Since then 
ranks of corporate inventors have 
doubled again and laboratories to house 
them have approached the 3,000 mark. 
These laboratories are quite different 
from Goodyear’s kitchen workshop or 
Franklin’s rain-drenched hilltop. To- 
day, lightning is carried to the scien- 
tist. Electron microscopes with magni- 
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CHARLES F, KETTERING, General Motors’ great research VP, symbolizes 
the corporate inventor. Yet he admits, “The greatest durability contest in the 
world is selling a new idea in a factory.” 











Edisonian concept of cooperative re- 
search. In place of uninhibited investi- 
gation into all phases of science, the 
industrial laboratory channeled the 
creative ability of its inventors into 
paths of study delineated by the nature 
of the firm’s business. Generally, the 
corporate inventor does not stray; but 
even the narrowest paths may develop 
startling detours. For example, Eastman 
Kodak is credited with the discovery of 
Vitamin K; the Polaroid Corp. with 
synthesizing quinidine, the heart dis- 
ease drug; U. S. Rubber with creating 
new aromatics; and General Motors 
with the invention of Ethyl gasoline. 
In a mass production economy, dras- 
tic changes either in work methods or 
in parts being produced necessitate re- 
training of manpower and retooling or 
scrapping of machines. Both are tre- 
mendously expensive. The auto indus- 
try spent $400 million for retooling in 
1948, despite the fact that changes be- 
tween 1948 and 1949 models were in 
no sense revolutionary. The greater the 
change between annual models, the 
higher the cost to industry and, it 
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fications on the order of 200,000 power, 
spectographs to analyze chemical com- 
positions of materials, X-ray cameras 
with speeds of one-millionth second: 
these and other tools of modern science 
are his to use or disregard. 

This is no bargain-basement under- 
taking. The research laboratory invests 
on an average of more than $6,000 for 
each research employee and carries an 
annual expenditure of $11,000 for each 
technical worker. Yet it is profitable: 
for each $1,000 spent on research $15,- 
400 of added profit accrued to stock- 
holders of one American oil company. 

The corporate inventor is a useful 
member of the industrial economy, a 
source of profit to his employer, a 
dweller in modest suburban homes, 
and, in all ways, a man with a future. 


What of the freelance inventor? 

An inkling of the status of inventors 
outside the industrial laboratory can be 
seen from a survey made before the 
war by former Patent Office examiner 
Joseph Rossman. Of 710 inventors 
questioned by Mr. Rossman only two 


13 


percent invented on a full-time basis. 
Gone is the glamor associated with 
fabulous inventors of the past. The loss, 
however, extends beyond diminished 
glamor. 

Its nature was indicated indirectly 
by the chief of a large industrial re- 
search organization who recently en- 
couraged his men to devote about 10% 
of their working hours to original ideas. 
It follows that for the remaining 90% 
of the time, the direction of inventive 
ability is channeled—a significant part 
of the freedom to invent has been 
destroyed. 

It can be argued that, since necessity 
is the mother of invention, the depri- 
vation of inventive freedom is of minor 
consequence. Shown a need, the in- 
ventor will come up with a solution. 
Historian Arthur Schlesinger, for one, 
“is obliged to demur that the expected 
pregnancy doesn’t always ensue.” 
Schlesinger notes that the “investigator 
tends to pursue the bent of his curiosity 
without reference to time and place .. . 
the cause and effect relationship fre- 
quently fails to work.” 

Invention is essentially an illogical 
act, frequently the product of improb- 
able and strange stimuli. Rudolph 
Diesel saw a Malayan fire syringe in a 
Munich museum and the idea for a 
new type of internal combustion engine 
was born. While washing her husband’s 
work clothes, the wife of a copper 
miner noted that tiny grains of pure 
copper from the dust in the garments 
were carried on the surfaces of the soap 
bubbles. Here was the source of the 
flotation process for recovering nonfer- 
rous metal from its tenacious ore. 
Stimulated by Heaven-knows what, or 
why, a thought occurs to an individual. 
It grows in his mind like a cancer (an 
apt analogy considering the fate of so 
many inventors.) He resigns as editor 
of a large Milwaukee newspaper as did 
Christopher Latham Sholes, inventor of 
the modern typewriter. He swallows his 
pride and accepts the scorn afforded a 
Fulton, the derision that greeted Cyrus 
McCormick, the ridicule heaped upon 
William Kelly. Invention is illogical, 
senseless, and wumnrewarding. James 
Watt, of steam engine fame, summed 
it up when he stated that “of all things 
in life there is nothing so foolish.” 
“Nothing so foolish” echo the voices of 
other individual inventors. 










Illogical curiosity, 
insatiable desire to solve the insoluble, 
complete independence in the applica- 
tion of inventive apa Seager attri- 
butes do not properly belong in indus- 
trial research laboratories, nor are they 
present in the average corporate in- 
ventor. 
A direct result has been, as one ob- 
server puts it, “the falling off in basic 





“THE DEVIL on his way to Albany 
in a sawmill” was one bumpkin’s reac- 
tion to Robert Fulton's steamboat 
(right); other Americans simply threw 
rocks. Inventors are often too far ahead 
of their time to be appreciated—Ilet 
alone encouraged or subsidized. 


or revolutionary invention, such as we 
associate with Morse, DeForest, Sperry, 
Edison, and like outstanding inven- 
tors.” Another notes: “thirty years of 
observation and research convince me 
that the proportion of revolutionary 
improvement which is initiated by lar- 
ger corporations is relatively small... . 
Can corporations be expected to ‘leap 
off into new horizons of industrial 
achievement? As well expect an octopus 
to fly.” 

Of the “revolutionary” inventions de- 
veloped between 1889 and 1929, only 
12 came from the industrial laboratory. 
Independent inventors during that pe- 
riod produced, among other things, 
monotype machines, case hardening 
process used in metalworking plants to 
produce tougher and stronger parts, 
photogravure printing, motion picture 
camera and projector, Carborundum, 
the safety razor, airplane, submarine, 
Bakelite, calcium carbide, dial phone, 
electric precipitation, the electric auto 
starter. 

More significant has been the numer- 
ical decline in inventions. Since 1885 
the number of patents per unit of pop- 
ulation has been decreasing: in the past 
19 years there has been a net drop as 
well. Fewer patents were granted in 
1947 than in 1890 when the population 
in the United States was half as great. 


This is a strange anamoly, 

in view of enormous increases in engi- 
neering school enrollments and in the 
number of skilled workers who are 
equipped to develop new ideas. A fre- 
quently used explanation—that our 


country has arrived at “that period 





when human development must end”— 
was first advanced by Patent Commis- 
sioner Ellsworth in 1844. The very next 
year the sewing machine invented by 
Elias Howe won a contest against five 
seamstresses. Portland cement, rotary 
printing press, Bessemer steel furnace, 
pneumatic tire, and the safety pin fol- 
lowed in short order. 

Top scientists and leaders of indus- 
trial research know well the worth of 
individual inventors. Testifying before 
the pre-war Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Vannevar Bush 
stated that there are in this country 
many ideas which are “produced not 
by a group but simply by reason of the 
fact that there are individuals who have 
the keenness of analysis, of grasp, 
which enables them to see long before 


anyone else a trend and a need, and to 
put together a combination or device 


which will satisfy it . . . and we need 
these people.” At the same hearing, the 
late Dr. Frank B. Jewett, then presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, was asked whether the Bell Sys- 
tem found it necessary to adopt patents 
developed by individual inventors. He 
answered, “Oh, absolutely, ever since I 
can remember; and we are continually 
either buying patents or, more fre- 
quently in recent years, obtaining rights 
under patents.” 

Nothing of significance has been 
done on the governmental, industrial, 
or educational level to stimulate a re- 
vitalization of the inventor’s profession. 
There are no universities where courses 
in inventing are presented, nor have 
the educational needs of inventors been 
investigated fully. From grade school 
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upwards, native curiosity, individual 
initiative, and inherent inventiveness 
are discouraged. In terms of basic im- 
provements in the individual’s creative 
and inventive capacity, most college 
courses are prefabricated, predigested, 
and preposterous. 


Lack of finances 


is the occupational disease of all inven- 
tors beyond the protective pale of the 
industrial laboratory. Sources for ven- 
ture capital are close to nonexistent; 
Federal regulations limiting the profit- 
point spread in speculative corporations 
have increased the problem of raising 
it. Inventors are frequently obliged to 
give up alarmingly high percentages of 
their inventions in order to cover costs 
of experimentation, construction of 
working models, and patents. 

Having obtained sufficient funds, the 
inventor must still do battle with the 
cold and unreceptive world. Charles F. 
Kettering once stated that “the greatest 
durability contest in the world is [sell- 
ing] a new idea in a factory.” He was 
speaking of the problem encountered 
by the corporate inventor in dealing 
with his employer. The outsider’s 
chances naturally are considerably less. 
Status quo is a steel door shutting off 
the inventor not only from original de- 
velopment capital but also from mar- 
kets for his invention. 

Assuming, however, that a purchaser 
exists, the inventor's problems are far 
from solved. He must still contend with 
that strange and wondrous system of 
legal metaphysics called the patent law. 
As a result of many judicial interpreta- 
tions, a patent invests its owner with 
little more than the right to sue in the 
courts. Unless it has been upheld by 
the judiciary, it is little more than an 
impressive-looking piece of paper. Yet, 
even in the courts the inventor's 





ELIAS HOWE completed his first sew- 
ing machine in 1845, had to journey to 
London to get financial backing for tt. 
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chances of success are poor. Since 1880 
the United States Supreme Court has 
invalidated about 65% of the patents 
that have come before it. One authority 
puts it this way: “the history of most 
outstanding inventions in the past is to 
a large extent the story of the inventor 
spending much or most of his profits 
suing for infringement.” 

As if this were not enough, the indi- 
vidual inventor must compete with the 
industrial research laboratory. Peddling 
an invention frequently becomes the 
foolish game of selling Blue Coal to 
some Newcastle coal magnate. 

Confronted by this obstacle course, 
it is small wonder that the potential in- 
ventor forgoes the possibility of glory 
and fame for the security of the re- 
search laboratory or the university pro- 
fessorship. Nor is it to be wondered 
that sources for new and startling in- 
ventions are drying up, that numerical- 
ly fewer inventions are being produced. 

Sources for America’s past growth 
are no longer in existence. Our popula- 
tion grows older, our natural resources 
dwindle, our internal economy can not 
feed parasitically on itself. The unique 
contribution of the individual inventor 
is needed now as never before. Recog- 
nition, a process which underlies solu- 
tion, entails some of the following fac- 
tors: 

1. Invention, as a creative art, may 
be more akin to poetry than machinery. 
In essence, the inventor does with gears 
and electron tubes what the writer does 
with words or the artist with paint. Yet, 
only the inventor is won excluded 
from subsidy and support by founda- 
tions and others dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of art, progress, and sundry 
measures. Nor are there available such 
other sources as Federal funds, grants 
frem industry and from universities. 

2. Educational meihods may be able 





BY 1850, the automatic stitcher was 
getting into the American home. Even 
then, the sewing outlasted the cloth. 
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to instill among students an ability and 
a desire to invent or, at least, an appre- 
ciation of the inventor's problems. Car- 
roll L. Wilson, a noted Midwestern 
consultant, suggests that in the natural 
sciences greater emphasis should be 
placed on the untrammeled, imagina- 
tive search for new concepts and new 
truths, that social sciences should stress 
skills in social invention, in the synoptic 
attack on great social problems. The 
mental processes that underlie inven- 
tion are valuable not only in the fields 
of patentable products, but in all phases 
of human intercourse. 

3. The U. S. patent law could be 
modified to afford greater protection to 
the individual inventor, whose limited 
financial resources do not enable him 
to do battle with the present legal 
system. Under a revitalized and ex- 
panded Patent Office, sufficient time 
could be devoted to each application 
so that infringements would be elim- 
inated and the inventor given clear and 
unquestioned title to his ideas. 

4. Finally, there exists a national 
need for tolerance of inventors, as of all 
nonconforming individualists. Deep 
rooted prejudices against change pre- 
vent many a worthwhile idea from get- 
ting a fair hearing. This cannot be leg- 
islated. An enlightened approach to in- 
vention must spring from within the 
national consciousness itself. It must 
represent a new awareness that the 
progress of U.S. technology, and with 
it that of the economy, is slowing down. 
The individual inventor with his basic 
and revolutionary ideas is as necessary 
to the Brave New World as the cor- 
porate inventor with his logical progres- 


sion of improvement and change. 


PIGGY BANK RAID 


A PENNY saved is a penny earned, the 
old adage goes. But nowadays, saving 
pennies throws a monkey wrench into 
the nation’s economic machine by 
worsening the small coin shortage. It’s 
become so bad that the august American 
Bankers Association is pitching in to 
help. Canvassing its members just be- 
fore the Christmas shopping season, 
which is expected to aggravate the sit- 
uation, it’s urging bankers to get out 
and tell parents to raid their kids’ piggy 
banks, clean out their own hidden kit- 
ties. Bankers themselves ‘are told to ac- 
cept this “loot” even if not rolled in 
conventional fashion. “To refuse,” the 
ABA solemnly warns, “will only antag- 
onize.” And the banks are cautioned not 
to do any hoarding themselves, but to 
turn over any excess to the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Meantime, the Director of the Mint 


points out that if each of the 38,789,- 


000 American families would just re- 
lease ten one-cent pieces, over 1,260 
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tons of scarce copper would be saved. 
He figures it would take the Mint five 
months of overtime work to produce 
the 387,880,000 pennies recovered that 
way. 

Today, every man is expected to do 
his duty: clean out all penny banks, 
and cash in the coppers at the banks, or 
carry them to pay retail sales taxes. 
How about the kids who own the pen- 
nies? If your credit rating is good, they 
may take your IOU. 


PENNSALT’S CENTURY 


CHALK uP another marriage between 
organic and inorganic chemicals pro- 
ducers. This time 101-year-old Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company 
wed a youthful newcomer, 25-year-old 
Sharples Chemicals. The newlyweds 
had been flirting for a long time, with 
adjacent plants at Wyandotte, Mich., 
serving as raw materials customers for 
each other. 
Pennsalt follows the example of an- 
other heavy chemicals outfit, Diamond 
Alkali (Forses, Oct. 1, 1951) by buy- 
ing up an outside organic producer 
in an effort to upgrade the value of 
its basic products—ammonia, chlorine, 
caustic soda. Mainly an inorganics oper- 
ator in the past, Pennsalt first invaded 
the organic domain with a line of in- 
secticides, recently added some dish- 
washing compounds. The merger is a 
natural, Sharples’ product lines—rubber 
and pharmaceutical chemicals, synthetic 
detergents—requiring Pennsalt’s heavy 
chemicals. 
Originally founded by five Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers to supply housewives 
with lye for soapmaking, Pennsalt (the 
“salt” comes from the fact that legisla- 
tures in those days didn’t like the idea 
of chemical manufacturing) still makes 
lye. But successive management gener- 
ations have added some 300 industrial 
chemicals and. specialties to its list. 
Present boss is a likeable native Phil- 
adelphian, George M. Beitzel, the first 
chief executive in the company’s history 
to have come up through the sales de- 
partment. In 1950 he sold a record $40 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Hooker 
Electrochemical, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical, and Victor Chemical. Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Penn- 
sylvania Salt. 





million worth of goods to net an all- 
time profit high of $4 million. Nine- 
months’ figure this year: $36 million 
sales, $3.1 million net. The Sharples 
acquisition will shoot sales over the $50 
million mark, boost income to almost 
$5 million. To seal the bargain, Penn- 
salt offered 88,497 shares of its common 
(recent price 62) at a ratio of 5.15 to 
1 of Sharples. 

Some 31% of sales and 27% of Penn- 
salt profits are spawned by new prod- 
ucts developed in the last decade. Two- 
thirds of sales are accounted for by salt- 
based chemicals, 13% by fluorine deriv- 
atives, 18% by miscellaneous items like 
metal-working compounds, corrosion re- 
sistant cement. Pennsalt pumped over 
$23 million into post-war capital ex- 
pansion, boosting profit margins from 
11.4% to 21.5%. Another major expan- 
sion is under way, with Beitzel laying 
out another $8 million on plant, includ- 
ing an electrolytic chlorine-caustic soda 
unit at its Calvert City, Ky., works. 
Says Beitzel to his stockholders: “Prob- 
ably at no time in its history has Penn- 
salt been in a better position to grow.” 


THE CONE CLAN 


INTO THE nation’s brokerage offices last 
month, New York Stock Exchange tick- 
ers carried a new symbol—COE for 
North Carolina’s $116 million Cone 
Mills Corporation, top U.S. cotton flan- 
nel and denim weaver. To tape-watch- 
ers, the name, where it registered at 
all, rang a bell as a stock they had al- 
ways wanted but never could have. 
Stellar attraction: steady dividends for 
37 years. 

Although Cone Mills long had cut 
a yard-wide swath in textiles, it was a 
tightly-held, family-controlled stranger 
to the financial community for 50 years. 
But since last spring outsiders have 


fingered big blocks of Cone common. 
Steps away from anonymity: (1) in 
March, the company swapped shares 
(two common, one 4% preferred for 
one) to acquire Alabama’s New Eng- 
land-owned Dwight Manufacturing Co. 
Purchase of greige-goods-maker Dwight 
boosted Cone owners from a piddling 
400 to over 2,000 in one swoop. (2) In 
September, four major stockholders 
publicly peddled 400,000 common 
shares. Underwritten by 64 firms, the 
secondary offering sold out at $30 a 
share in a few hours. By tacking COE 
to the Big Board, management hoped 
to widen stock ownership further, stim- 
ulate national interest in Cone. 

The spreading Southern mills began 
as an accident of free enterprise. In 
1891, Baltimore wholesale grocers 
Ceasar and Moses Cone figured there 
was more to be made in textiles than in 
molasses and beans, set up Cone Ex- 
port and Commission Co. to find out. 
Via shrewd, aggressive selling, the 
brothers’ figuring paid off. Eventually 
they handled 90% of Southern mill out- 
put. Flushed with success and a bank- 
roll, the Cones staked their savings to 
convince suppliers the South could pro- 
duce something other than plaids, that 
New England had no monopoly on tex- 
tile finishing. To prove their point they 
began to set up mills and finishing 
plants. 

Unlike bigger, $218.7 million Bur- 
lington Mills (Fores, Dec. 1, 1951, 
p.14), Cone is willing—temporarily, at 
least—to live and to let converters live, 
does little converting on his own. Only 
finished goods moving out of Cone 
shipping rooms are towels, wash cloths 
and diapers, demand for which Amer- 
ica’s soap opera and lusty birthrate are 
likely to keep pregnant. In 1950, be- 
fore the Dwight deal, company sales 
hit $137 million, net $12.4 million. 





GREENSBORO’S WHITE OAK MILL: the past is being updated 
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CHAIRMAN HERMAN: 
his sons are likely to succeed 


Stockholders got $2.60 ($1.60 regular, 
$1 extra) in dividends. With Cone go- 
ing over-the-counter at an average 35 
last year, this figured to a neat 7.4% 
yield. 

Seated atop this profitable pile of 
plants is president-chairman, bare-pated 
Herman Cone, pipe-smoking son of 
Ceaser. Oldtimers among his 13,500 
employees testify that at 56, affable 
Herman is cut from the same cloth as 
his co-founding father. No figurehead, 
Herman Cone keeps management lines 
taut, casts a shrewd but conservative 
eye over all operations. Reputedly mod- 
est and publicity-shy, Herman often has 
been tapped for jobs in big business 
groups. He is ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and presently a director of the NAM. 

Ruling with him is 51-year-old bro- 
ther Benjamin, a director, and the more 
youthful director-treasurer Ceasar Cone 
II. Other Cone clan brass: Clarence, 
labor relations director and key man- 
agement cog in the Proximity and 
White Oak denim mills (both in 
Greensboro), and Sydney, head of 
Cone Finishing Co. In the background, 
but still a power in family powwows, is 
Herman’s aging uncle Bernard, board 
chairman until April 1950. 

Oddly enough, Cone’s costliest man- 
agement brain is no kin to the clan, 
although he has been part of the organ- 
ization since boyhood. He is Cone Ex- 
port and Commission Co. president Saul 
Dribben, whose $217,000 salary and 
commissions nearly double Chairman 
Herman’s annual $140,000. Also a cor- 
porate director, Dribben headquarters 
in a company-owned nine-story build- 
ing at the tip of Manhattan, where 
longtime salesman Saul has bee dub- 
bed the sage of Worth Street (textiles’ 
Wall Street). From his perch in the 
financial district, Dribben markets loom 
output of Cone and two other textile 
concerns. He boasts 12 district offices 
and 3,000 active accounts. 
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If a weaver who makes the cloth for 
Saul to sell stood on tip-toe in the 
middle of the overgrown White Oak 
denim mill, he could barely see the 
looms across the room. The big plant 
has 2,340 looms in all, warping and 
filling the spinnings from 77,932 spin- 
dles. In the vibrating air above these 
looms, a visitor might easily catch 
Ceasar Cone chummily chatting above 
machinery’s roar with a mill overseer 
or even a spinner. His informal labor 
relations are part of the family’s cam- 
paign to preserve their benevolent, 
shirtsleeved paternalism. In Greensboro, 
where some 6,000 millworkers live, evi- 
dences of the dead past abound. Be- 
yond the mills stretches a drab, monot- 
onous corporation village, a seedy re- 
minder of days when manufacturers 
provided the cheapest shelter for 
workers. 

To update the past the village is hav- 
ing its face lifted under Ceasar’s guid- 
ing hand. Old houses are being razed 
or renovated, workers are given the op- 
tion of buying their homes. But having 
poured millions of dollars into worker 
welfare and education in the last 50 
years, the Cones view unionism with a 
jaundiced eye. The under-current of 
bitterness cropped out last spring when 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) pulled a strike at company 
plants. After five weeks, when picket- 
ers found their lines failed to dent mill 
production seriously, the union threw in 
the sponge, sent workers back to work. 
TWUA bargains for 6,500 workers in 
seven plants, the United Textile Work- 
ers Union (AFL) represents 185 more 
in Asheville, N. C. One result of labor’s 
recent drubbing showed up in a work- 
er-management contract signed last 
month. Workers gained nothing; man- 
agement won concessions. Said one 
TWUA officer: “their attitude toward 
labor is lousy. They are violently anti- 
union and fight us every foot of the 
way.” 

To the investor, if not to the organ- 
izer, Cone is one of textiles’ bluest 
chips. Beyond the comfort a buyer can 
find in Cone’s impressive dividend rec- 
ord, he garners about $27 a share in 
book value, at the recent price of 28. 
Growthwise, the company jacked sales 
from 1941’s $60.5 million to an ex- 
pected $180 million by this year’s end. 
Since 1946, president Herman and fam- 
ily have picked up more than $30 mil- 
lion in fixed assets by purchase or mer- 
ger. Capital surplus is $7.7 million, 
earned surplus $52.9 million. Like all 
too few competitors, Cone is free of 
funded debt. Only 240,000 shares of 
4% callable preferred (issued to pay for 
Dwight) stand in front of 3,400,000 
common certificates. 

Despite generous dividends, Cone 


has earmarked $4.5 million for building, 
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machinery and modernization, of which 
$1.5 million will go to polish up 
Dwight’s plant. When Dwight improve- 
ments are completed, Cone will have 
12,960 new spindles and 324 more 
looms (projected grand total: 17,416 
looms, 612,092 spindles). 

Decision to swallow Dwight at a cost 
of $20 million came as a logical step 
in Cone’s efforts to hold each corner of 
the corporation at fullest production. 
Dwight’s sizable greige-goods facilities 
will keep finishing plants busy process- 
ing for market. With the exception of 
towels and diapers, the bulk of Cone 
goods go to garment cutters. A lesser 
load finds its way into chain stores, de- 
partment stores, mail order houses and 
industrial outlets. 





For Cone, as well as his rivals, 1951 
will go down as the year of the Big 
Headache. Blow No. 1 came with a 
freak bound upward for cotton prices, 
followed by an equally sharp decline. 
As they untangled themselves from in- 
ventory jitters, the Cones were slapped 
again by the CIO strike. But Cone’s 
most painful pang was industry-wide. 
After buyers glutted inventories in the 
last quarter of 1950 and early this year, 
sales skittered to a near halt. To let 
the market catch up, president Herman 
cut schedules through the second and 
third quarters, closed down some plants 
for a full week in summer. As heavier 
taxes took their toll in cruel disregard 
of Cone’s suffering, nine-months sales 
were $121.8 million, out of which the 





BREAK IN THE MARKET 


dom ticking again. 








SHORTLY BEFORE 10:30 on Wednesday morning, November 28, the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange was doing business as usual (top). When 
the siren blew for a citywide air raid drill, it took about 180 seconds to 
convert 8 Broad Street into a mausoleum (below). Although the actual 
drill lasted only 10 minutes, it took three-quarters of an hour to get ticker- 


y Pa (2). 
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company netted $9.3 million, against 
$100 million sales, $8.9 million net in 
1951's first three quarters (the 20% 
sales increase reflects the Dwight ac- 
quisition). More symptomatic, Cone 
earned $2.69 per share up to Septem- 
ber against $3.04 at last year’s three- 
quarter mark. 

Unless the Cone boys are whistling 
in the dark, there is a brighter sheen 
on the rest of 1951. Say company opti- 
mists: sales for the whole industry are 
perking up this quarter. Then there is 
Uncle Sam. Favorite color in Cone’s 
dye vats since War II, when he loomed 
miles of cloth for the services, is khaki. 
It is not startling that defense orders 
are beginning to roll into the Greens- 
boro office. 

Over the long pull, Cone has a bale- 
ful of natural advantages. With his fat 
surplus and cash account, he can plow 
through hard times when competitors 
might go to the wall. For the most part, 
Cone’s commodities are basic, should 
sell fairly steadily even in depression. 
Though consumers might bypass fancier 
fabrics, dungarees and blue jeans are a 
must. 

In addition, the mills are well-diversi- 
fied, include nearly every type of cot- 
tons and a wide variety of rayons; no 
one buyer takes as much as 10% of 
output. To keep equipment and meth- 
ods modern, a big bundle goes for qual- 
ity control and research. 

One legacy from Ceasar and Moses, 
almost as good as a going concern, was 
a flock of sons to guarantee perpetuity 
of command and majority control. Prin- 
cipal stockholders are Mrs. Ceasar 
Cone, wife of the founder (7.99%); her 
three sons, Herman (6.88%), Ceasar 
(8.58%), Benjamin (7.4%). Bernard and 
other relatives hold 11%. 

To carry on the company, Herman 
has two sons. Like their father, who 
started as a millhand, later apprenticed 
in selling, Herman, Jr., and Allen, both 
in their 20s, are getting on-the-ground 
training along with other hand-picked 
junior executives. In the light of Cone’s 
history, it would be very safe indeed 
to vote them “most likely to succeed.” 


MUELLER’S MARKETS 
PLantinc both feet firmly in the kitchen 
with its recent purchase of Acme Metal 
Products (kitchen cabinets), sprawling, 
$200 million American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. is overlooking 
no bets in its current expansion pro- 
gram. Biggest in the plumbing and 
heating field (30% of the market) Amer- 
ican-Standard last year supplied $284 
million worth of warm air, steam and 
hot water heating systems, bathroom 
fixtures and furnishings, kitchen and 
industrial equipment—everything up to 
and including the kitchen sink. 

With the post-war building boom 








slowly drying up, genial, 66-year-old 
Theodore E. Mueller now has his eye 
on the home modernization market, 
fondly notes the 23 million homes that 
are 30 years old or more. His latest 
acquisition gives him entry into a $70 
million annual market for steel wall 
and undersink cabinets. It also enables 
him to offer an attractive package for 
the kitchen (one of the high cost rooms 
of the American home), which could 
well triple his present share of this 
business. 

Despite this year’s headaches—mate- 
rial and technically trained manpower 
shortages, building and credit restric- 
tions, price uncertainties—ex-pattern- 
maker's apprentice Mueller has been 
pushing expansion and diversification. 
In a field notoriously lacking in glam- 
our, American-Standard has been up- 
grading its plumbing and heating re- 
tailers, encouraging them to abandon 
their off-avenue cubbyholes and spread 
themselves out on Main Street with 
modern, eye-catching showrooms. 

Putting his money where his mouth 
is, Mueller launched a large-scale mod- 
ernization program, backing up his sales 
outlets (1,250 wholesalers, 50,000 re- 
tailers) with a $750,000 advertising 
budget and a pantryful of aggressive 
merchandising aids. Besides kitchen 
cabinets and dishwashers, he’s been 
pushing residential and commercial air- 
conditioning units, and developing new 
applications of products turned out by 
a covey of subsidiaries. Detroit Lubri- 
cator’s vernatherm controls, American 
Blower’s industrial air handling equip- 
ment and fluid drives, and Ross Heater 
& Manufacturing’s heat exchangers. 

Mueller’s hustle and bustle have paid 
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off. Nine-months sales of $232 million 
compare with $200 million for 1950s ° 
first three quarters. {This year’s $15.2 
million net, against $17.7 million for 
last year, reflects in large part a $14 
million tax boost, to $27.2 million.) 
But saleswise, he'll have tougher going 
from now on, his third-quarter total of 
$70.6 million sales being off $16 million 
from the same quarter of 1950. 

Biggest producer of sand-molded 
magnesium castings in War II, the com- 
pany is now converting its Litchfield, 
Ill., plant entirely into this item, ex- 
pects to be in full production by year’s 
end. Defense output in the last war ac- 
counted for some 30-40% of total. 

The research budget is also swelling, 
with a new center at Louisville, Ky., a 
hub of activity. Hugging its hard-won 
research savvy in magnesium, and 
mindful of its C. F. Church subsidiary’s 
success—application of new molded 
plastics to an old product, toilet seats— 
American-Standard is not overlooking 
any logical extension to its existing 
lines. With 27 plants in the U.S. to 
keep busy, Mueller isn’t letting any 
idea go down the sales drain. 


SEARS’ VOLKSW AGEN 


WueEn Edgar Kaiser calmly announced 
last month that Sears, Roebuck stores 
in 17 South and Southwestern cities 
would be selling a new K-F car before 
Christmas, K-F dealers drew one con- 
cussive conclusion: the Willow Run 
auto maker is desperate. All year, pro- 
duction of Kaisers has been falling 
(Henry J and Frazer molds have been 
in mothballs since last year). Daily fac- 
tory output is 142 vs. 429 a year ago. 
K-F dealers aren’t scoring much higher, 
have sold only 31/3 cars per dealer 
per month this year. A series of price 
slashes and splashier-than-ever promo- 
tion have failed to make Edgar or sugar 
daddy Henry happy. 

The question that dealers, car mak- 
ers, and customers are pondering: what 
can Sears do for debt-ridden Kaiser- 
Frazer? Cheerily comments a K-F 
dealer in Austin, Texas: “It sounds 
like a good deal . . . a good promotion 
scheme. And ‘we expect to service the 
Sears-sold cars, so it will help our serv- 
ice department.” But in Detroit, the 
dealer feeling is decidedly dour. Growl- 
ed one: “Sears has other ways of pay- 
ing overhead, and I don’t think I, or 
other average dealers, are going to be 
able to compete with a big chain store.” 
Walter de Martini, bouncy Sales VP for 
K-F, may lose some of his bounce and 
recently-consolidated chain of 2,850 
dealers if Sears swipes many sales away 
from hard-working, low-margin K-F 
dealers. Exclaims a prefer-to-remain- 
anonymous salesman: “They’re going to 
lose a lot of dealers including me!” Sec- 
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onds a fellow sufferer: “I don’t like it. 
It’s taking the bread and butter out of 
our mouths . . . we haven't been eating 
too well for quite a while, anyway.” 
Most Kaiser-Frazer dealers quizzed 
have flatly refused to service any of the 
Sears sales. One dealer summed up the 
general depression: “I’m not interested 
in being in the garage business.” 

The controversial car will be called 
“Allstate,” Sears’ long-time moniker for 
its line of tires, batteries, auto acces- 
sories, motor scooters, and rebuilt en- 
gines for 13 makes of cars. Edgar K. 
is not yet talking about the shape or 
size of the new buggy, only mutters 
that it bears a “resemblance to the 
Henry J” in both price and appearance. 
Detroit cost on Henry J: $1,362.72. A 
Sears spokesman had even less to say: 
“Sure, I'll tell you. ...It has four 
wheels, a radiator, and a rear view mir- 
ror. Oh, wait a minute, I’m not sure 
about that mirror.” 

Sears got stuck once before in the 
auto selling business. Back in 1908 the 
nation’s biggest mail order house rolled 
out the “Sears Motor Buggy,” a hot 
little two-cylinder number for $370 that 
hit speeds of “1 to 25 miles an hour” on 
“resilient hard rubber tires that insure 
easy and comfortable riding.” After 
four years of famine Sears got out. The 
final disillusionment came in 1912: 
$21,000 loss on sales of $211,000.* An- 
other problem Sears will have to face 
and settle is trade-ins. Most new cars 
are partially paid for with last year’s 
numbers, and Sears may not be equip- 
ped to go into the used car field. 

Most cynical remark of the month 
came from a competitive Detroit car 
maker: “If Sears is as successful selling 
this car as they have been on other 
products, the first thing you know they 
will be taking oyer K-F.” But if Kaiser- 
Frazer doesn’t stop sinking deeper into 
the red ink and pay off its $60 million 
debt to the RFC, the Detroit cynicism 
could, in time, turn out to be a fantas- 
tic fact. 


YANKEE SOCK 


For THE first 40 years of its existence, 
Maine’s sedate U. S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Company seemed as 
cautious as a Yankee horsetrader. It 
dabbled conservatively in gold, zinc, 
lead and silver mines scattered from 
Alaska to Arizona, always kept a sock- 
ful of cash handy, upped assets to $75 
million by 1947. 

That year, departing wildly from 

* Sears’ most critical problem was satis- 
fying the be-goggled customers on service. 
If K-F dealers go on a service strike 
against Sears, go-getter Board Chairman 
Robert E. Wood may again have to toss 
away his car displays, put washing ma- 
res and refrigerators back in his win- 
Ows. ; 
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Ivory tower management 


Ir Took a little time but manage- 
ment is finally getting around to an 
idea propounded some 2,500 years 
ago by Plato, the noblest Greek of 
them all. It was his sensible notion 
that if you are going to develop 
great leaders in government or in 
business, you must give them the 
time and the place to do their think- 
ing and planning away from the 
hustle and bustle of the workaday 
world. Plato was a great believer in 
the ivory tower, but with the spread 
of materialism, that concept became 
synonymous with the buffoon, the 
“longhair,” the “absent-minded pro- 
fessor,” the dreamer. 

This distortion became such a re- 
ality, that the biggest compliment 
you could pay an American busi- 
nessman was to describe him as a 
“shirt-sleeve” executive, “go-getter,” 
a “man of action.” Indeed, even to- 
day, you can go into plant after plant 
and see the boss sitting in an office 
right off the factory floor and ‘you 
can talk to him to the accompani- 
ment of the whine of the machine 
and the rat-tat-tat of the ten-ton 
punch press. 

in truth the test of a good execu- 
tive is how well he can divorce him- 
self from the humdrum details. of 
everyday operations and take plenty 
of time out to think and plan his 
company’s future. More and more 
enlightened businessmen are begin- 
ning to see that such cerebration 
cannot be done in an environment of 
the belt line assembly. Today’s effi- 
cient executive isn’t always the ball 
of fire who makes snap decisions, the 
tycoon who rushes through the plant 
barking orders at his subordinates 
with the speed of a machine gun. 
The executive talent most in demand 
now moves in low gear, has the kind 
of mind that can think, gather facts, 
let them percolate, and then come 
up with a well-thought-out conclu- 
sion, a carefully-weighed decision. 
Hunches are on the way out; logic 
is on the way in. 

That’s why you see companies 
like Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
every year, pull a group of promis- 
ing hopefuls out of the “hurly-burly” 
of business and send them for three 
months to Harvard where they can 
pow-wow with the professors, the 
thinkers, the dreamers. Or, on a low- 
er level of management, Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Co., as practical and 
hardheaded an outfit anywhere, once 
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a year, gather 
their foremen and 
trundle them to 
the Berkshires 
where they hold 
meetings and 
conferences on 
company prob- 
lems. Bigelow 
does the same with its engineers who 
every so often are obliged to drop 
their slide rules for the brisk air of 
Atlantic City or the greenery of some 
mountain retreat. 

But, perhaps the most avid and 
successful practitioner of the ivory 
tower is Remington Rand. About#11 
years ago, the company purchased 
the multi-acred private estate of 
James Farrell, once boss man of 
United States Steel. Rand turned this 
country hideout into the administra- 
tive headquarters for the whole com- 
pany. Here the organization’s top 
executives have their offices the year 
‘round. All of the vice-presidents, as 
well as the major-domos of research, 
and Rand himself, run things and 
plan the future in the shadows of 
giant oak trees. 

The interiors of the Rand head- 
quarters are so unlike the traditional 
offices of giant corporations — no 
bright-eyed, efficient receptionist to 
greet you; no waiting rooms clogged 
with salesmen and visitors; no obse- 
quious guards. The lower floor of the 
Rand administrative domicile looks 
more like an art gallery with its 
paintings, its period furniture, it’s 
brocaded drapery. There are some 
concessions to modernity. There are 
telephones in the offices, but their 
bells tingle—almost musically. There 
are typewriters, but their clatter is 
muted by acoustical contraptions. 

At noon, the workday is inter- 
rupted by a polite Chinese houseboy 
who announces that “luncheon is 
served.” No quick “businessman’s 
lunch,” no “sandwich at the desk” 
for these pampered executives and 
their staff. Their meals are high in 
protein, low in calories, and they 
come away with none of that logy, 
sleepy, overfed feeling to fight off. 

Does such tranquillity pay off? 
Look at the earnings, the expansion, 
the progress which RR has made in 
the last ten years, and if you believe 
that top management has something 
to do with the success of a company, 
then the ivory tower speaks for it- 
self. 
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character, U.S. Smelting began to pick 
up certificates of Texas Pacific Land 
Trust, a speculative operation holding 
land in 29 gas-oil-rich Texas counties. 
Within two years U.S. Smelting col- 
lected 105,000 certificates for $3 mil- 
lion, sat back while TPLT gushed. It 
went from 29 to 188; re-settled momen- 
tarily at 156. 

As paper profits hit $13 million last 
month, proper Bostonian chairman Niel 
Rice voted for.a return to prudence, 
sold off 30,000 TPLT certificates. The 
sale, after broker’s fees, grossed $4.5 
million, which was more than the $3.1 
million U.S. Smelting had earned in 
1951’s first eight months. 

To neighboring Back Bay bluebloods 
who publicly frown on games of chance, 
multi-interest Rice (he’s director of 10 
other firms) can virtuously report his 
remaining TPLT interest (current mar- 
ket value $11.7 million) is no gamble. 
Cost to U.S. Smelting: uothing. 


PHILIPPE 


ON ANY WEEKDAY during the public re- 
lations season, a hungry reporter can 
wander into New York’s Waldorf-As- 
toria with fair assurance of finding sev- 
eral corporate luncheons. These are 
given for numerous reasons: to fete 
suppliers, impress the press, introduce 
a new corporate face, to butter up deal- 
ers or customers. When the cold- 
blooded corporation decides that a lun- 
cheon in the Perroquet Suite is indi- 
cated, its emissary high-tails it to a 
deep nook high above the red-carpeted 
busy-ness of the main lobby. There he 
finds a calm, pinstriped dynamo with 
continental aloofness and a continental 
moniker: Philippe. 





Into this sanctum pours a constant 
stream of wan, worried assistants, 
flushed with excited dignity. One after 
another stands in agitated ill-ease be- 
fore a cluttered desk, speaks shyly, gets 
a sharp nod, a curt instruction or a 
fleeting smile. Then each scuttles anxi- 
ously off. None sits down to chat. 

Philippe, hub of this scurried obeis- 
ance, is not chummy. He expects un- 
questioning response to his beck. To- 
ward the dithery discipline of his 14 
assistants and covey of secretaries, the 
young man shrugs indifferently: “I 
train them that way.” That his staff is 
cowed, he: would hotly deny: to Wal- 
dorf press agents this is esprit de corps. 
To Philippe (whose employee turnover 
is termed “New York’s highest”) it’s 
even more simple: “Either they key 
themselves to the Waldorf pace, or find 
a position in the peaceful backwater.” 
The truth is, of course, they are cowed, 
both by the pace and the pinstriped 
dynamo: who drives them. 

In striking white tie, sedate morning 
clothes, or subdued office attire, Phil- 
ippe cuts a disarmingly boyish figure. 
To accentuate his sensitive dark eyes, 
he wears heavy-rimmed reading glasses 
through which he peers with seemingly 
naive attention. But behind the desk is 
no boy. Philippe is suave, shrewd, as 
hard as the Waldorf’s marble steps. 

The meek submission he commands 
is tribute to his breeding, training and 
his judgment. Each, by his own admis- 
sion, is comme il faut. Under his all- 
seeing eye, the Waldorf masterminds 
and sells more meals (over 2,000,000 
a year) than any other hotel in the 
world. When it is suggested that the 
hotel’s record of grossing more from 
catering (above $10 million) than from 





CLAUDIUS CHARLES AND WORRIED ASSISTANT: “I'm unique.” 
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its 1,900 guest rooms might be due to © 
Philippe, his response, uncensored by 
false modesty, is: “I think so.” 

To the casual diner who asks his 
name, the Waldorf’s super-salesman is 
likely to respond Philippe Philippe. In 
reality, this punctilious paragon was 
christened Claudius Charles in England 
40 years ago, son of an expatriate 
French cuisinier. His father, a friend of 
the immortal Escoffier and once master 
chef at London’s posh Carlton Club, 
dedicated his son to the trade, packed 
him off to Paris. Schooled in the Hotel 
Crillon, the saucerer’s apprentice mas- 
tered the secrets of service from scul- 
lery to front office, simultaneously com- 
pleted two years at the Sorbonne. But 
for a youth of his attributes and ambi- 
tion, Europe was small. Passage to 
America, the land of milk and honey 
(both, by French standards, abomin- 
ably prepared and served), opened for 
him when he convinced Fleischmann 
yeast heiress Mrs. Christian Holmes her 
country needed his talents. For Phil- 
ippe, her willingness to sponsor him 
was the first of many successful sales. 

For Mrs. Holmes and others with 
means, 1929 was a year of mixed bless- 
ings. But Wall Street’s Black Thursday 
was brightened by Philippe’s arrival in 
New York that year. The chef at the 
Sherry-Netherland (a family friend) 
found a corner for him in the kitchen. 
While he waited for fortune to ferret 
him out, Philippe served variously at 
Florida’s Deauville, and the Ridgefield 
Country Club. At one brief but dismal 
ebb he peddled brushes to Greenwich 
Village housewives, who, fortunately for 
Philippe, fell easy prey to his irrefutable 
charm. But when René Black, whose 
assistant the youngster had been at the 
Central Park Casino, went to the new 
Waldorf in 1931 as maftre d’hotel, Phil- 
ippe went with him as assistant to 
Oscar. Through the ’30s while the Wal- 
dorf struggled in white-elephantine 
splendor (it has not yet paid a divi- 
dend), Philippe fought what he dra- 
matically calls his “unrelenting battle 
to maintain standards.” When he re- 
tired in 19438, Oscar (who by that time, 
along with almost everyone else, had 
forgotten his surname was Tschirky) 
selected Philippe to succeed him. Said 
the world-famed host, “his European 
hotel training was allied with an un- 
usual executive ability and the imagin- 
ative supervision which the Waldorf's 
tradition required.” “Express the de- 
sire,” says he, “we will do the rest.” 
Once given the nod, Philippe willingly 
takes over the entire responsibility of 
hospitality, including seating arrange- 
ments and invitations. 

In these days of 70¢ EPT dollars, 
a growing number of harried hosts who 
high-tail it to Philippe with their 
troubles are corporations. Philippe’s ex- 
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perience has taught him that the typi- 
cal manufacturer, a china ornament 
maker, for example, is not always couth. 
In ordering a press party luncheon the 
producer may easily demand that every- 
thing but the soup be shaped like a 
guzzunder and that served in one. 
Philippe would look at such a man ask- 
ance. 

Over the years, he has developed a 
resistance to suggestions in bad taste. 
Although his manner will remain sweet 
as a beaker of Malmsey (chateau bot- 
tled, of course) his elongated Gallic 
nose will quiver with eloquent disdain. 
And after a few moments of Philippe’s 
tactful but irresistible rebuttal, the 
hardiest industrialist will quail. 

To Philippe, food is a song. A menu, 
says he, with a grandiloquent sweep 
of his expressive hands, should be 
orchestrated like a. tone poem. From 
soup to liqueur, each course must 
foment desire and prepare for the next 
while being itself an intrinsic move- 
ment in a consummate whole. Nothing 
must cloy the palate. Like good music, 
a meal must satisfy, stimulate and not 
glut. 

To many dietary devotees Philippe’s 
job would be all-consuming, but the 
Waldorf’s prince of the platter both 
loves and transcends it. To hundreds of 
notables, the polished perfectionist is 
both host and friend. On one recent 
night, at a not unusual affair, Philippe 
held court with New York’s Mayor Im- 
pelliterri and Reader's Digest publisher 
DeWitt Wallace until early morning. 

Yet, however late a party keeps him, 
Philippe is at his desk, with rare ex- 
ceptions, at 8:30 a.m. rattling orders, 
making the “hundreds” of decisions he 
hands down daily. For every ounce of 
energy Philippe demands of an assist- 
ant, he expends two. While his efforts 
result in leisurely luncheons or dinners 
for guests, he often gets little food or 
sleep for himself, dashes from one 
party to another seven days a week. 
One month each year he spends in 
France, selecting wines for the Wal- 
dorf’s third-story “cellar,” haggling with 
vintners over quality and price in his 
native French. This is his vacation. 

For all his hours of strained diplo- 
macy, Philippe’s pay, he admits, is 
fabulous—but then, adds he: “I’m 
unique.” To the aspiring caterer-sales- 
man Philippe, who was also a preco- 
cious child, advises beginning at the 
age of four. 


YOUNG TURK 
IN WALL STREET 


LONG NEGLECTED while its former de- 
votees sought other idols, Wall Street 
in recent years has won a new follow- 
ing. People have (almost) forgotten its 
past sins, have flocked to the main 
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KEITH FUNSTON AND UNWORRIED ASSIST ANT: last September, a new semester 


temple, the New York Stock Exchange, 
to seek salvation from the devils of in- 
flation. Eager to serve once again, the 
chastened priests of the temple have 
busily and profitably ministered to 
these needs, prescribing in most cases 
an investment in common stocks. And 
as the number of investors multiplied, 
lo, a new shibboleth was coined by 
the financial community—it was the 
“people” themselves who really held 
the power. The new dispensation: 
“Main Street—not Wall Street—owns 
the nation’s industries.” 

Just how many stockholders are 
there? No one knows for sure; estimates 
run from five to 20 million. To provide 
an answer, the Exchange itself finally 
arranged for a stockholder census. In- 
strumental in setting up this survey was 
the Exchange’s fledgling president, CG. 
(for George) Keith Funston. The 53rd 
president and third paid head, he had 
just been chosen to assume the mantle 
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of the ailing Emil Schram, to whom 
Funston paid tribute at his inaugural 
dinner last month as “the prophet of 
the essential position occupied by the 
Exchange in our nation’s economy.” 

At 40, Funston is 63”, handsome, 
and boyish; he seems at first like an all- 
American fullback blessed by distin- 
guished birth and enjoying membership 
in the right fraternity. Engaging in 
speech, convincing in manner, courte- 
ous in approach, Funston’s mission will 
be to fulfill the prophecy. 

He has his job cut out for him. For 
there is much misconception and ignor- 
ance about the status and function of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. As Funston 
initially outlines his campaign, it goes 
beyond the primary duty of the Ex- 
change—“to provide the public with a 
free and ready market place for secur- 
ities’—to a more important role: “to 
be an effective force in the perpetuat- 
ing and strengthening of the productive 





free enterprise system of our country.” 

At the top public relations levels, 
Funston will try to put across these 
ideas and interpret the facts of the Ex- 
change to the general public. On’ the 
individual level, emphasis will be upon 
investment in common stocks. “I want 
to encourage the great mass of people 
in the U.S, to invest in common stocks,” 
he says, cautiously adding, “—after their 
insurance and savings bank deposits 
are taken care of.” 

Backing Funston up is an annual 
half-million dollar budget, dwarfted by 
the advertising efforts of a small band 
of stock brokers who have been ham- 
mering away at similar themes during 
the last few years. At the moment, he 
has the psychological aid of a bull mar- 
ket. When it comes, the inevitable bear 
market will be his acid test. 

Able, ambitious, Funston’s relatively 
short career is a condensation of Hora- 
tio Alger. He left a $15,000-a-year post 
as president of Trinity College (in Hart- 
ford, Conn.) to accept the $100,000-a- 
year Exchange plum, one of the biggest 
salary boosts on record. He had become 
president of Trinity in 1944, exactly 12 
years after he graduated (B.A., vale- 
dictorian). In the best all-American boy 
tradition, he had worked his way 
through Trinity by chauffeuring the 
president, tending his dog, and mewing 
his lawn. 

Sandwiched between Trinity College 
‘and the street opposite Trinity Church 
was a creditable record in business and 
government. Despite his background 
as educator and possession of three hon- 
orary doctorates, Funston prefers Mister 





to Doctor, considers himself a business- 
man first, educator second. He recalls 
that ever since his early college days 
“they had tried to make a teacher out 
of me.” But he always had his eye on 
the “main chance”—a business career. 
A tutor at college, he won a fellowship 
to the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business, got his M.A. cum laude, be- 
came a research assistant in accounting. 

His first whack at business came in 
1935, when American Radiator Co. 
chose him and two others at Harvard 
as promising executive material. First 
in sales, then in the treasurer’s office, 
Funston exhibited the basic traits that 
still impress treasurer John King of 
American Radiator: the ability to learn 
rapidly, to get along with organizations 
and individuals. System surveys, budg- 
eting controls, job evaluations—in every- 
thing he undertook “he did ‘a grand 
job,” says King. 

But American Radiator wasn’t des- 
tined to provide his ladder to the stars. 
In 1939 it consolidated with Standard 
Sanitary (which AR had owned since 
1929), with the result that there were 
two of everything from receptionist up. 
A young man in a hurry, Funston de- 
cided other pastures would be greener. 

So in 1940 he moved over to Hy- 
grade Sylvania (now Sylvania Elec- 
tric), which was then entering a new 
field — fluorescent lighting. Funston’s 
new duties included analyses of markets 
and distribution patterns in the ex- 
panded sales department. He did a 
bang-up job, but he didn’t have the 
joke bag or joie de vivre to sell well. 
His approach was lamentably academic. 





KELLER’S K-310 








Ever since its Airflow teardrop models laid an egg during the late ’30s, 
Chrysler cars have been shaped conservatively. Chrysler has stuck to its 
engineering, beat big General Motors to all-steel tops and hydraulic brakes, 
last January topped Cadillac's 160-horsepower engine with a new Chrysler 
Firepower V-8 developing 180 gross horsepower. 

But tough, gruff K. T. Keller and his engineers didn’t stop there, went on 
to build a new engine (based on the Firepower) capable of mustering 310 
horsepower on ordinary premium gasoline. To match the K-310 engine, 
Keller & Co. had an Italian body maker, Carrozzeria Ghia, design this 
continental ‘body. Price? Says Keller: “I wouldn’t take $400,000!” 
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Turning point in his career came m 
the fall of 1941, when the War Produc- 
tion Board was shaping up. Goldman 
Sachs partner Sidney Weinberg was 

reaching out octopuslike to staff its vari- 

ous posts with men from business. Syl- 

vania was one of the many companies 

he rifled for bright young men, presi- 

dent B. G. Erskine choosing Funston 

for his sacrificial offering. The young ° 
lamb joined Weinberg’s staff, later was 

requisitioned by Donald M. Nelson, 

WPB chief, as special assistant. 

At WPB Funston influenced people, 
including many a business bigwig, and 
won or renewed friendships with some 
fellow alumni of Trinity. He throve in 
the feverish atmosphere of wartime 
Washington but, like other men, he was 
beginning to wonder about his personal 
career. In March, 1944, he decided 
that his temporary leave of absence had 
been stretched long enough. Returning 
to Sylvania, he learned his hunch was 
right, his old job having vanished in a 
reshuffle of the sales organization. 

Sylvania dug up a new one for him 
—director of purchases—at about the 
same time that Trinity College trustees: 
decided to offer him the college presi- 
dency. He plumped for the latter in 
June, 1944, at the same time getting 
another leave of absence. This time he 
joined the Navy, as Lieutenant Com- 
mander. He didn’t get to see the world, 
but holed up in the war contract nego- 
tiation division, specializing in person- 
nel and training. 

Back at Trinity in mid-1945, he vig- 
orously guided the college through a 
new development program, increased 
its resources and ably dealt with the 
problems arising from an 85% expansion 
in enrollment. The trustees particularly 
liked the public relations job he did for 
the proud, 140-year-old college, selling 
Trinity thoroughly to the insurance ty- 
coons and saturnine townsfolk of Hart- 
ford. Funston soon found himself a di- 
rector on many an insurance board— 
Aetna, Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler—as well as General 
Foods, B. F. Goodrich, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas. Trinity trustees, whose main 
fear was that some richer college or cor- 
poration would lure their boy away, 
were more or less resigned to the Ex- 
change’s surprise snatch last summer. 

While not the well-known business- 
man the board of governors originally 
sought, Funston brought a background 
in business, government and education, 
with a wide acquaintance in places 
where it helps, and with a well-devel- | 
oped knack of getting along with every- 
one. He looks at the job as a “chal- 
lenge,” not with the jaundiced eye of 
an old hand. His lack of heavy business 
or financial experience is no handicap 
to his main function—selling the Ex- 


change’s “new look” to the general pub- 
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the nature of the Exchange’s member- 
ship. Despite the better public relations 
pitch of many firms in recent years 
(among them Merrill Lynch, Bache, E. 
F. Hutton, Haupt, Dreyfus, Dupont), 
too many are still wedded to the dark 
mahogany ways of the past. Many of 
these—and some fossils within the Ex- 
change itself—view Keith Funston as a 
young man “wet behind the ears,” if 
not an upstart. Thus his job becomes 
one of internal, as well as external, 
salesmanship. 

Setting great store by his well-adver- 
tised stockholder census, Funston be- 
lieves it will highlight “political force of 
the real corporate ownership in Amer- 
ica for all to see.” The sum of the 
people who have declared their faith 
in our free enterprise system will be 
spread on the record, and “we will have 
the measure of capitalism in action.” 
He sees no reason for apologizing for 
American capitalism; its greatest fault, 
in his eyes, is that there are not more 
capitalists. 

Stock ownership is no academic mat- 
ter for Funston. Iowa bom, he was 
brought up in South Dakota, where his 
father was in the banking and farm 
mortgage business. Keith saved $300 
by working in the local grocery store, 
which Funston pere invested for him 
in 1927. He sold the stocks in the hal- 
cyon days of 1929 for $500, giving 
young Keith a nest-egg to start college. 

Election of Funston accelerates the 
Exchange’s break with the unhappy 
past. For years the Young Turks and 
the Old Guard have been fighting it 
out, with the former gradually winning 
the main bastions since 1939. 

To the Old Guarders on the Street, 
stocks are a way of making a living. 
To Funston, and the Young Turks, they 
are a means to a way of life. One of his 
hardest tasks will be to make the large 
number of unbelievers in his own baili- 
wick see it in the same light. Noting 
that he was born at Waterloo, Iowa, 
many a cynical Wall Streeter wonders 
if he will meet his personal Waterloo 
on the trading field at Broad and Wall. 

Funston himself has no _ illusions. 
Leaving for his Greenwich, Conn., 
home after his first day at the office, he 
grinned at newsmen, told them “my 
education started today.” 


END OF EMPIRE 


Out into windy memory last month 
blew the last ashes of what was once 
the fabulous $3 billion Van Sweringen 
railroad empire. At the peak of their 
power, the bachelor brothers Oris P. 
and Mantis J. Van Sweringen controlled 
more than 80 railroads totalling some 
23,000 miles of track. (Among them: 
the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
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ORIS AND MANTIS VAN SWERINGEN: 


Pere Marquette, Erie, Missouri Pacific. ) 
Last month Cleveland probate judge 
Nelson J. Brewer ended 20 years of 
wrangling over the remaining bones by 
wrapping the winding sheet around 
Vaness Company, set up by the Van 
Sweringen creditors to recover their 
money. 

The shy brothers Van Sweringen 
happened into the railroad business by 
accident. Until 1916 their business had 
been real estate in Cleveland where 
they built the exclusive Shaker Heights 
section. But they soon found that to 
sell lots they needed transportation into 
downtown Cleveland. So, since none ex- 
isted, they started a local transit line. 
Trouble developed where the line had 
to cross land owned by the shaky 
Nickel Plate railway. By the time they 
finished dickering with the New York 
Central, Nickel Plate’s owner, for a 
right-of-way, they owned the road it- 
self. 

Shrewd as they were shy, the bro- 
thers soon had the Nickel Plate back 
on its track and rolling. Then Oris, the 
idea man of the partnership, conceived 
the notion of a fourth great Eastern rail 
system to compete with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
Central. With entire single-mindedness, 
they set out to build it, Oris plotting 
strategy quietly in the background, his 
brother earning the name “Preying” 
Mantis as field tactician. 

Before they were finished, they 
owned the biggest railroad empire in 
the world, plus a department store, a 
hotel, fourteen restaurants, and tugboat 
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and ferry lines. Also a monument to the 
Van Sweringens in their hometown: the 
$90 million Terminal buildings cluster 
in Cleveland, the city’s landmark. 

Supremely self-protective, the Van 
Sweringens used all the legal devices 
in the book to hang onto their system, 
foil Interstate Commerce Commission 
ambition to split it up. To secure their 
grip on the roads, they organized Ches- 
apeake Corp. in 1927, later complicated 
the structure by pyramiding Allegheny 
Corp. on top of Chesapeake, Vaness 
Corp. on top of that. An 80% control of 
Vaness Corp. made them feel safe. 

But in the crash of ’29, many of the 
roads on the bottom of the héap went 
bankrupt and the complicated struc- 
ture, representing a private stake of 
$130,000,000 built out of an original 
$500,000 investment, toppled over. 
With the trickle of revenue too small to 
pay the interest on their bank obliga- 
tions and unable to borrow more, the 
Vans poured out their personal fortunes 
in a vain attempt to prop up their 
crumbling colossus. 

They failed. When Mantis died in 
1935, his estate was worth $3,067. Oris, 
more cagey, had still managed to hang 
on to $750,000 when he died a year 
later. In the legal and financial jockey- 
ing thdt-ensued until Vaness Co. was 
dissolved last month, creditors finally 
recovered $366,000,000, but $61,000,- 
000 more was written off as unrecover- 
able. Heaviest loser: the corporate heirs 
of the old J. P. Morgan & Co. banking 
house, in for $53,000,000 on the Van 
Sweringen’s ill-fated dream of empire. 











SCHWAB: 
the landed gentry converged 


SHY PIPER 


SHY, SHARP-EYED Jacob Schwab is one 
of the five highest-paid executives in 
the United States ($440,542 is last 
Treasury figure). As the powerful pres- 
ident of textile-octopus United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Schwab 
quietly and expertly runs 12 weaving 
mills, nine finishing plants, eight mer- 
chandising units, one retail clothing 
chain. When Manhattan-born Schwab 
climbed into the president’s seat in 
1939, things began to happen fast. 
More U.M.&M. plants began to pop out 
all over North and South America, and 
today Schwab has his razor-edged brain 
bearing down on 35 subsidiaries rang- 
ing from cloth-making to suit-selling. 

Most sensational suit seller in or out 
of mammoth U.M.&M. is Robert Hall 
Clothes (President Schwab is glad it’s 
“in”), the big-advertising, 108-store 
pipe-rack chain. For a long time intro- 
vertish Schwab had cast a quiet, covet- 
ous eye toward the Samuel Stores, had 
finally begun buying up pieces of the 
Samuel Chain. When Case Clothes suc- 
ceeded Samuel and opened a drastically 
low-mark-up loft store in Waterbury, 
Conn., snooper Schwab paid even 
closer attention. It didn’t take long for 
Schwab to see that Case founder and 
president Louis Ellenberg had some- 
thing hot and hustling. The Waterbury 
store was stuck in an abandoned fac- 
tory on the edge of town. As Ellenberg 
put it, “I wanted to make it hard for 
people to reach.” The method in the 
madness: to find out how far people 
would travel to save money (one exec- 
utive described the store’s remoteness: 
“A customer needed a compass and a 
faith to find the place”). Connecticut 
farmers and landed gentry converged 
on the loft from “50 miles around,” and 
radical Ellenberg was off. 





United Merchants bought up the new 
stores as fast as Ellenberg and Case 
Clothes collected them. On November 
17, 1947, $160-million-asset U.M.&M. 
took over the last Case store, changed 
the chain’s name to Robert Hall (“it 
fitted into commercials nicely”) and the 
big boom began. Each year, Robert 
Hall has leaped ahead by over 10 
stores, and the company prophesies an 
empire of 128 units by next July. Rob- 
ert Hall press agents have labeled it 
“America’s largest clothing chain,” a 
superlative that isn’t stopping the ‘outfit 
from rushing ahead like a bulldozer 
gone mad. As for sales volume, no one 
in the inside is talking, but everyone 
on the outside is. Current guess: close 
to $100 million yearly gross sales. Since 
there’s no confirming or denying the 
figure at Robert Hall or parent U.M. 
&M., this big, round figure will stand 
until a new guess comes along. 

What’s the secret of Robert Hall’s 
explosive expansion? The chain’s sing- 
ing radio commercial packs it all into 
the tired and tiresome rhyming chest- 
nut: 


“When values go up, up, up, 

And prices go down, down, down, 
Robert Hall this season 

Will show you the reason: 

Low overhead, low overhead.” 


“We're the A&P of the clothing busi- 
ness,” says bald, baggy-eyed Robert 
Hall president Harold Rosner, succes- 
sor to Louis Ellenberg, who died last 
spring. Penny-pincher Rosner proudly 
enumerates the austerities thrown at 
the customers in exchange for men’s 
suits at $22.50 to $44.95 and women’s 
dresses at $4.95 to $14.95: (1) loca- 
tions in low-rental town areas; (2) sec- 
ond-story or loft locations when avail- 
able; (3) self-service; (4) bare walls, 
bare floors, and bare pipes for hanging 
clothes; (5) no display windows, de- 
livery service, or credit accounts, Presi- 
dent Rosner defends the frugality: 
“Why should customers pay for high 
overhead when they can’t wear it?” Be- 
cause costs are beaten down to the 
bone, Robert Hall is alleged (vital sta- 
tistics are considered too vital to hand 
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CUSTOMERS AMONG THE PIPE RACKS: 





out) to strike a mark-up of 21%, about 
one-half the average for a clothing or 
department store. Another way R.H. 
cuts cost corners is to make its own 
men’s clothes in two Brooklyn fac- 
tories. Women’s and kiddies’ apparel is 
shopped for in all the open markets. 
When asked if Robert Hall got-much of 
its cloth and clothing from the United 
family’s textile and weaving mills, 
round-faced President Rosner bristles: 
“Sure, we get a little . . . but Robert 
Hall is no vertical set-up!” 

Hall grew so fast that it had to go 
into the construction business. It seems 
most contractors couldn’t build fast 
enough to suit the retail chain which 
has spread into 29 states, expects to 
swarm into all before the decade is 
half finished. Chicagoans recall how 
R.H. slapped up eight stores in the fall 
of 1947. An outside construction com- 
pany had predicted a building time of 
18 months; Hall executives snorted, 
took over the job, observed an eight- 
store opening exactly four months later. 

Whenever a new Hall store is born, 
all hell breaks loose. As a courtesy ges- 
ture, the radio stations send over a lot 
of announcing and disc jockey talent 
to plug the new pipe-racks, entertain 
bargain-hungry customers. (R.H.’s fa- 
mous, corny commercials and | to 15- 
minute shows are hurled over the trans- 
mitters of 170 stations a year.) Door 
prizes, orchids, and the give-away of a 
new suit or coat every hour draw in 
thousands who would otherwise by- 
pass the store’s monotonous facade. 
Local radio and newspapers keep up 
a frenetic tom-tomming for a month, 
then level off to a staccato 52-week 
tempo. While the Robert Hall advertis- 
ing budget figure is kept behind drawn 
blinds, the trade estimates that the 
transcontinental blanketing must cost 
the company a good 4% of total sales. 
This could mean a $4 million layout— 
enough to make the jingle’s “low over- 
head” sound as hollow as a pipe rack. 


ATLAS’ NEW FUSE 


OVER THE last 15 years, no stocks have 
performed with more explosive optim- 
ism than the chemicals. Drawn by a 





the low overhead included $4 million for “low overhead’ commercials 
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ATLAS POWDER MARKET HISTORY : 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Hercules Pow- 
der, Pennsylvania Salt, and Mathieson 
Chemical. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Atlas Powder. 


quasi-medieval respect for the molecule 
Merlins, investors have bid prices of the 
test tube giants—Du Pont, Dow, Mon- 
santo—to 19 or 20 times earnings. Even 
medium-sized chemicals like Hercules 
Powder (assets $107 million) sells $1 
worth of earnings for $15. 

Sharing Hercules’ Wilmington office 
building—an oldish structure on Market 
Street across from Du Pont’s massive 
headquarters—is small ($32 million) 
Atlas Powder Company. When the Du 
Pont Powder Company was broken up 
in 1912, Atlas was blasted loose as a 
powdermaker, acquired an explosives 
competitor here, an industrial chemical 
company there. No one took particular 
notice when, in 1935, Atlas experiment- 
ers began to play with sorbitol, a well- 
known but commercially unfeasible or- 
ganic chemical first isolated in 1872 by 
Joseph Boussingault from the juice of 
mountain ash berries. From 1935 to 


1951, while the chemicals were lurch-' 


ing to new highs, the yearly market 
midpoints of Atlas bumped along at 
around 35, never broke 40 (see chart). 

One of the reasons Atlas is selling at 
a conservative 11 times earnings may 
be its own turtle-tight conservatism. 
While neighbor Hercules has flexed 
growth muscles for a 270% increase in 
sales over 15 years, Atlas shouldered an 
added 150%—well behind the industry 
pace, 

Last month, portly, cautious Legal 
Director C. C. Gammons admitted the 
sorbitol experiments had worked out 
pretty well. Having made sorbitol on a 
pilot-plant, electrolytic batch basis be- 
fore War II, Atlas sorcerers have gradu- 
ated to continuous, catalytic produc- 
tion, can now turn out the stuff by the 
tank car. Added Gammons, who is more 
of an executive vice-president than a 
mere legal eagle: “We can sell it for 
15% cents a pound as a substitute for 
glycerine, now going at 53 cents.” The 
reason: sorbitol is made from a cheap 
raw material—sugar—which jis virtually 
inexhaustible: 12° million pounds are 
produced yearly in the U. S. alone. 
Glycerine, along with other polyhydric 
alcohols like ethylene glycol and propy- 
lene glycol, is a by-product of (1) 
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petroleum refining and (2) sdapmak- 
ing. Unlike sorbitol’s. potential output, 
glycerine production is limited by pro- 
duction of its parent products. 

How much profit margin there is in 
15%4¢ sorbitol neither Legal Director 
Gammons (Dartmouth, Harvard Law) 
nor Research Director Sydney Steele 
(Oxford) would testify. But it seemed 
to enjoy gorgeous growth advantages 
on the production end: (1) virtually no 
added plant expansion will be needed 
to step up output; and (2) labor is a 
small part of the cost of manufacture. 

On the sales end, sorbitol has already 
enjoyed some success, could sweep the 
civilian market if the U. S. should take 
over all glycerine for defense produc- 
tion. But even if this doesn’t come to 
pass, Gammons is not modest about 
sorbitol’s chances of moving into to- 
bacco, dentifrices, cosmetics, glue, 
drugs, candy, foods, resins, Vitamin C. 


As a humectant (moisture-catcher) for 


cigarettes, for example, one outfit has 
tested sorbitol, reportedly found it as 
satisfactory as the presently standard— 
and high-priced—glycerine, and the nor- 
mal substitute synthetic used by Philip 
Morris, diethylene glycol. Another cig- 
arette maker has also bought a lot of 
the stuff, hasn’t told where it went. 

To wake up the industrial world to 
his growth sleeper, president Isaac 
Fogg plans a trademag campaign early 
next year. Already the new chemical 
has boosted industrial chemical sales by 
50% over last year (for 1951’s first nine 
months, $1.5 million net on $38.8 mil- 
lion gross; for all 1950, $2.5 million net 
on $42 million gross). Carefully choos- 
ing his words so as not to overstate his 
case, president Fogg exults: “The 


manufacture of sorbitol from farm pro- 
ucts is a significant forward step in At- 
las’ growth . . . increased sale of sorbitol 
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NASH-KELVINATOR’S FOUR-BAY QUONSET UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 





and derivative products should contrib- 
ute substantially to Atlas’ future earn- 
ings.” 


STAND-UP QUONSETS 


In A CAB On Milwaukee’s Wisconsin 
Avenue last month, local contractor 
Horace McCaffrey jokingly offered his 
wallet to Stran-Steel’s advertising man- 
ager Chuck Craig as they paid the fare. 
“You don’t have to give back the 
money,” said Mac, “It’s all I started 
with two years ago—but things are 
better now!” 

In the wallet was $400. The flippant 
gesture was a way of saying business 
was good. 

The company which fabricated Mac’s 
prosperity is Stran-Steel Division of 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, biggest 
subsidiary of $419 million National 
Steel. Its product: Quonsets. 

In Milwaukee with Craig was a bus- 
load of engineers, industrialists and 
salesmen eager to discover first hand 
why McCaffrey’s bespectacled young 
face was beaming. Latest reason was 
on the edge of town at the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation. 

When Nash was tapped late last 
Summer to build Pratt & Whitney 
engine parts, president George Mason 
was pleased and perplexed. The con- 
tract promised to help fill the gap torn 
in production by NPA’s threatened cut- 
back in auto steel; it also brought a 
familiar housing headache. Engineers 
quickly planned to empty a warehouse 
next to already existing production 
lines, free space for defense work. But 
even a national emergency made Nash 
hesitate to dump a multi-million-dollar 
spare parts inventory out into a Wis- 
consin winter, and it would be long 
after winter before a conventional 
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NATIONAL MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Bethlehem, 
U. S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Repub- 
lic, and Armco. Solid line shows yearly 
midpoints of National Steel. 


shelter could be raised. To solve the 
problem late in September, Nash turned 
to Stran-Steel. Last month—45 days 
after S. O. S. sounded—Nash fenders, 
hoods and bumpers were snugly tucked 
in a new 62,000-square-foot building, 
tools were being set up in the old ware- 
house. 

Nash got the first of Stran-Steel’s 
newly-developed long-span Quonsets, 
pre-fabricated in Detroit. Unlike ear- 
lier, curve-sided Quonsets, Nash’s new 
property boasts straight, 16-foot side- 
walls, shallow-arched roofs. The four- 
bay structure is 180 feet wide, 480 feet 
long. After this, quips ad-man Craig, 
“we're ready to sell buildings by the 
mile.” 

Great Lakes Steel, whose chairman 
George R. Fink is also president of 
National Steel, was first fired with pre- 
fabricated buildings when the company 
picked up patents from an obscure 
doormaker named Carl Strand in 1937. 
Strand’s device was a grooved steel 
beam to which sheet metal or board 
can be nailed on either side. Once in, 
the nail is bent, cannot pull out. Prior 
to War II, Great Lakes supplied buil- 
ders with a trickle of light steel fram- 
ing designed as replacement for wood. 
During the war Navy brass persuaded 
Stran-Steel to dream up a quick-to- 
build hut for its base at Quonset, Rhode 
Island. In the experiment, the build- 
ing was both bor and christened. In 
six years Great Lakes’ big division has 
marketed an estimated 250,000 Quon- 
set huts to farms, industry and com- 
merce. 


Newest development, according to. 


sales director J. G. Skaaren will be 
more popular than the old. Reasons: 
(1) Although the building is all steel, 
there is not an ounce of scarce ma- 
terial in it. All parts, pre-cut and drilled 
in Detroit, are fashioned of easy-to-get, 
light-gauge, cold-formed metal. (2) 
With production already in full swing, 
the firm promises completion in six 
weeks, regardless of building size. 
(Through a distribution net Great 
Lakes claims it would cost $10 million 
to replace, Quonsets can be under con- 
struction within 24 hours after ordered, 


anywhere in the VU. S.). (3) Long 
span costs run 25-50% less than con- 
ventional buildings, can be set up with 
16 structural steel and metal workers. 

While little Stran-Steel (actually a 
sales-engineering division with fewer 
than 100 employees) under National 
vp J. Ed. Bowen racked up an un- 
revealed share of its parent’s first nine 
months $34.4 million net, company 
men expect it to account for a bigger 
chunk in 1952. When industrial space 
gets really tight, Quonsets, say they, 
should keep National statistically rated 
#1 among steels (Forses, Nov. 15, 
1951, p. 26). Not alone in pre-fab 
industrial buildings—Armco and Blaw- 
Knox, the latter with no independent 
steel source, are pushing its lead— 
Stran-Steel is best integrated. Steel 
members milled from National’s Hanna 
ore spew off Great Lakes’ rollers like 
spaghetti out of a Mulberry Street 
eatery, and co-subsidiary Weirton has 
long led galvanized producers. 

Before Nash’s building was off the 
ground, go-getter McCaffrey drove 
across the city to car-frame-and-pipe- 
maker A. O. Smith, sold the heavy- 
weight firm two similar buildings. With 
Mac's bright sales picture duplicated in 
every industrial center, Stran-Steel 
counted a $10 million backlog last 
month, never expects to catch up. To 
answer the naive question “is it profit- 
able?”, Craig (whose company earnings 
are a domestic secret buried in con- 
solidated reports) smiled. Said he, 
“You know it is.” 


SOLID AS GIBRALTAR 


ACROsS Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s dignified facade in Newark a 
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sharp-suited, shoe-shined picket line pa- 
raded early last month—the home office 
contingent of 15,000 National Federa- 
tion of Insurance Agents (AFL) strik- 
ing against a major company for the 
first time in history. Their demands: a 
$45 package pay boost. 

Bargaining with the collector-sales- 
man (average income: $110 a week in 
salary, commission, benefits) broke 
down after two months as _presi- 
dent Carroll M. Shanks tabbed their 
terms “neither justified nor reasonable.” 
Rather than bow to them at a cost of 
$35 million a year, company brass 
settled down to show as much endur- 
ance as the man who sells insurance. 
Snapped Shanks, “there’s no real way 
for these men to better their condition 
except through being better salesmen.” 

To strikers and 28 million policy- 
holders (who got assurance “all essen- 
tial services” would be met), Pruden- 
tial seemed in the early days of the 
unique strike like the symbol on a pol- 
icy’s face—solid as Gibraltar, 


STEEL SET-TO 


ON THE WALL of Manhattan’s new 
Lever Brothers building last month a 
brace of ironworkers got mad enough 
to tussle atop a 100-foot scaffolding 
when one laborer stepped into another's 
working area. Confessed one in court: 
he resented the intrusion. Angry as they 
were, the two were not the only steel- 
men hot enough to fight. 

For more than a year the industry, 
led by U. S. Steel, has resented Wash- 
ington’s forced expansion plans. 

Early this year when assistant inter- 
ior secretary C. Gerard Davidson esti- 
mated essential 1952 capacity at 120 
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the year to keep in mind is 1932 not 1901 
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million tons, and eventual output at 130 
million tons, steelmen vociferously dis- 
agreed (Forses, Feb, 1, 1951, p. 14). 
Harking back to the hue and cry for 
steel in 1947 and 1948, which died to a 
whimper in inventory-dumping 1949, 
Republic Steel’s Charles M. White, 
backed by his colleagues, warned 
against building future “idle capacity. 
But ferrous Cassandras were barking 
into deaf defense-delirious ears. 

By last week, while steel ingots 
streamed from furnace taps at a 108 
million annual ton rate, U. S. Steel’s 
assistant executive vp R. F. Sentner 
hinted at possible vindication of pro- 
ducers’ fears. Said he, “the point of bal- 
ance [between supply and demand] in 
many products is closer than may ap- 
pear. There is evidence, Sentner testi- 
fied, that steel inventories are accumu- 
lating in many places . . . we shall soon 
cease to build them. That means addi- 
tional steel will move into consumption. 
. . . Adequate inventories rapidly be- 
come heavy inventories if the operating 
levels of steel-consuming industries fall.” 

Just before Sentner chorused his com- 
pany’s current song, Senate probers de- 
tected a softening gray market. In a 
move to duck from under scare-priced 
stocks, dealers are dumping holdings, 
swamping some markets with bargain 
basement offerings. 

If U. S. Steel’s apple-cheeked Ben 
Fairless was steaming up to chortle “I 
told you so,” from his Pittsburgh Kop- 
per’s Building eerie, he could hardly 
enjoy his last word. Like it or not, Big 
Steel is committed to swollen capacity. 
To celebrate its 50th year (and in re- 
sponse to goadings of National Produc- 
tion Authority and Controlled Materials 
Plan*) Big Steel has completed 30% of 
Fairless Works, the industry’s most am- 
bitious expansion, near Morrisville, Pa., 
(Forses, June 15, 1951, p. 17.). Next 
month—11 months after ground-break- 
ing—skeptical Ben Fairless will have the 
beginning of 1.8 million more tons to 
market annually, will have invested 
$400 million in two blast furnaces and 
nine open hearths planted in a Dela- 
ware valley bean-patch. Since steel 
must compete as well as produce, the 
Morrisville mill was sited on the banks 
of the deepened Delaware, convenient 
to Venezuelan ore boats, nearby lucra- 
tive Eastern outlets. Without the now- 
outlawed basing point system, price 
leadership may not work in times of 
steel plenty. And metal floats more 
cheaply from Bethlehem’s deep water 
plants than from rail-bound Pittsburgh. 
Come a tapering off of demand, Fair- 
less will be ready at Moprisville for 
what might become the first real price 





* Bitterly defined by one ~ frustrated 


idwesterner as “Confusion Made Perma- 
nent.” 


December 15, 1951 


competition steel has seen since old 
J. P. Morgan molded USS with im- 
perial manipulation and water in 1901. 

To deepen Ben’s blues, CIO’s aging 
Phil Murray is showing no sympathy 
for management’s sad outlook. When 
union contracts came up for reopening 
this month, Murray demanded the same 
benefits for which he is now hitting up 
Jones & Laughlin. Among them : (1) 
More than the 4.5¢ hourly increase 
wage stabilizers say he can have. (2) 
Equal pay for all workers, wherever Ic- 
cated. This would be a body blow for 
Big Steel, whose Southern employees 


get 10¢ less for the same hour’s sweat 
as Northerners. (3) Shift premiums, im- 
proved severance, vacation overtime 
and holiday pay. (4) A union shop and 
a guaranteed annual wage. A steel 
shutdown, says mobilizer Charley Wil- 
son, is “unthinkable.” Editorialized in- 
dustry sounding board Iron Age, “don’t 
discount possibility of an industry-wide 
strike.” 

While press agents are touting Big 
Steel’s 1901 origins, both Murray and 
Fairless are looking back only as far as 
1932 when American mills stagnated at 
19.5% capacity (breakeven point is over 














Here is a brand -new steel for 
use in a secret electronic device. 
It was developed by Armco at the 

* request of the U. S. Navy. 


This steel, wound on the four 
little spools you see, is only one- 
tenth the thickness of a human 
hair. Because of its super-thinness, 
these miniature steel coils were 
shipped in an aspirin box instead 
of in a boxcar. 


Manufacturers of home and in- 
dustrial products are familiar with 
many other Armco Special-Pur- 
pose Steels. Their qualities range 
from fighting rust to holding 


porcelain enamel in a lifetime 
bond. And Armco research tech- 
nicians are developing new metals 
right along. For example, new- 
comers to Armco’s large family of 
stainless steels are two special 
types for products requiring high 
strengths and hardnesses. 


Although Armco Special-Pur- 
pose Steels are in short supply now 
because of defense needs, it will 
pay you to keep them in mind. 
The familiar Armco trademark, 
nationally advertised for 37 years, 
has quickened sales of millions of 
steel products. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amcg 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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ll FES CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ei CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNFD BY PICKS. N.Y, 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of Novem- 
ber. N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


Last month, the business mirror 
flashed a 5% advance over November 
1950 on top of October’s 2% hike, 
with new gains well sprinkled from 
coast to coast. Only New England, 
braked by Boston, Portland, New 
Haven and Manchester, dragged its 
staid feet, to lag 1% behind the up- 
coming economy. Elsewhere as busi- 
ness marched briskly, Forses Na- 
tional Index ticked off 45 advances, 
only 5 setbacks among local units. 
Accelerating the pickup begun in 
October, enterprise seems to have 
shrugged off Summer slumps, looked 
ready to parade through 1951’s end 
in jig time. 

Some of the signs: Albuquerque, 
skipping along 11% above last 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


month’s score, began to get a sniff of 
money dumped by inflowing ord- 
nance workers, felt its reaction in 
hopped up retail trade. Coal miners 
in Pueblo and Birmingham benefited 
from cool cries for Winter coal. Hav- 
ing dug the mud washed in with the 
Summer flood from its ears, Kansas 
City’s meat-packing, defense work 
was as strong as ever. In Oklahoma 
City and Wichita military money 
flowed too, while the end of Peoria’s 
farm machinery strike showed up in 
general activity. 

Major exception to the trend: sag- 
ging textiles. Suffering with cloth- 
conscious Raleigh were Duluth-Su- 
perior, after the ore season windup, 
and Bismarck and El Paso, where 
bank clearings skittered to a slow 
walk. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain From Corresponding 








Denver, Colo. (4).......... 18% Months Last Year) 
Tucson, Ariz. (5)........... 18 New England.. —1% 0% —Il% 
Wichita, Kans. ($)......... 16 — Atlantic * . 4 
Albuquerque, N. M......... 16 idwest ..... = 
Amarillo, Tex. (8)......... 15 —— C ses 1 : a : . 
OS 2 CS 18 te _—s" 

> North Central. 1 1 4 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ........... 11 Mountain .... 2 7 12 
Columbia, S. C. (4)....... 11 Pacific ....... yy) 2  f 
NEN | 10 NATIONAL 
Charleston, W. Va.......... 10 INDEX .... 0% 2% 5% 
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50%). Millmen had no jobs, steel earned 
no profits. 

Like the good lord of labor he is, 
time-tempered Murray has a weather 
eye cocked on Big Steel’s record earn- 
ings in 1951, aims to make hay while 
the sun shines. 

But how little hay there was, la- 
mented chairman Irving S. Olds last 
month. Pre-tax net for this year’s first 
nine months was $429.7 million, said 
Olds, out of $2.6 billion sales. Although 
the 17% profit margin looked good, it 
simmered down to 5.2% on sales after 
“more onerous Federal taxes” took a 
$295 million toll. Important to high 
steel production, says Olds, “is the ab- 
sence of strikes and work stoppages.” 
As for pay hikes, application for price 
boosts “will. be the necessary conse- 
quence” of upped labor costs. 


COLONIAL BELLE 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, sad_ sister of 
middle-sized carriers, began to blossom 
into a good-time girl last month. She 
was making money; she was popular. 

Like a wallflower who reads the ads, 
the line trailed few traces of the hali- 
tosis picked up when CAB ejected ex- 
president Sigmund Janas, Sr., last 
spring. Janas was accused of 80 charges 
of Civil Aeronautics Act violations, in- 
cluding misuse of company funds, ac- 
cepting kick-backs, falsification of 
required reports. 

Lawyer Landa conducted a com- 
pany-run investigation, set out to re- 
capture financial community confidence. 
Most morale-boosting report to date: 
1951 nine-months earnings, $400,000 
vs. a deficit of $167,000 for 1950's first 
three quarters. Recently mail rates (av- 
erage in 1950 was $12.07 per ton mile) 
were slashed one-third, as other revenue 
sources brightened. 

Last month, the operation face-lifting 
lured both Eastern Air Lines and Na- 
tional to court comely Colonial. Object: 
to boost off-season revenue, get routes 
over Colonial’s certificate to Bermuda. 

Said Colonial VP L. Orville Cam- 
eron, “were just like a debutante; 
everyone is making proposals, some are 
friendly, some are trying to rape us. 
To protect stockholders, we are investi- 
gating every offer, trying to pick the 
best one.” 

To scotch a rumor reported in Ameri- 
can Aviation that ex-topman Janas (he 
owns 40,000 shares) was running Col- 
onial from the sidelines and would op- 
pose any merger action, company 
spokesmen boomed an unladylike “ba- 
loney!” Like any big owner, said Cam- 
eron, Janas will have a big voice in 
whatever plan is presented to stock- 
holders. But, said he, no one is inter- 
fering with internal management: the 
lady's new profile was real. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 











Rusty Metals? 


Here’s a new device for protecting 
unfinished ferrous metal parts from 
rust—a special corrosion-preventing pa- 
per known as Nox-Rust-Vapor-Wrap- 





per. Metal parts wrapped in this paper, 
it is claimed, are safe from rust despite 
moisture in the air, for a special chem- 
ical, Callex, with which the paper is 
impregnated, volatilizes and thus makes 
moisture non-corrosive. Wrapping parts 
or lining container is simple and time- 
saving, eliminates need for conven- 
tional grease-type rust preventives 
(Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., 2425 So. 
Halstead St., Chicago 8, Ill.). 





Electric Fanfold 


Ten key keyset decimal tabulation is 
made possible on the new Underwood 
All Electric Fanfold Writing Machine, 
designed to eliminate non-productive 








operations in preparation of multi-copy 
records, such as invoices, requisitions, 
and orders. Rapid positioning for pre- 
determined decimal locations to speed 
billing operations is done with the tabu- 
lator immediately above the keyboard. 
Operations are simple and limited to 
use of standard typewriter keyboard. 
All “hard work” is automatically done 
by the machine. Special features in- 
clude electric intermediate and full car- 
riage return control, palm tabulator, 
adjustable form measuring gauge, pivot- 
ing transparent form cutting knife, and 
choice of floating sheet or roll carbon 
Paper (Underwood Corporation, 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. , aN 
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Plastic Goggles 

This new plastic, light-weight pair 
of goggles is constructed in one piece 
with moulded rubber binding to fit the 
natural contour of face. These goggles 
may be worn over prescription glasses, 
and are shid to afford especially wide 
angle vision. An elastic head band se- 
cures goggles and makes for long-time 





wearing comfort. Useful in factories, 
foundries, laboratories, etc., the goggles 
protect wearer against flying particles, 
sparks, splashes, spot welding, dust and 
glare. They may be had in clear and 
green. Total weight: 1% ounces (Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
West Huntington St., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa.). 
Ken-Add 

For those given to mechanical de- 
vices, there is a new “accurately-engi- 
neered, precision-operating, pocket- 
size” adding machine, useful for com- 
putations up to four digits. Enclosed 
in a 5% by 2% in. stamped aluminum 
case, the miniature calculator has four 













verter, an optical device, which, ac- 
cording to the producer, changes ordi- 
nary 16 MM film into “real life.” The 
attachment will fit any 16MM camera 
and projector at less cost than a good 
camera lens (Nord Co., 254 First Ave. 
North, Minneapolis, Minn.). 





UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 












selector dials with stylus, “total” win- 
dows up to 9999, and a “magic slate” 
on the inside cover for memos and tem- 
porary records (Ken-Add Machine Co., 
P.O. Box 2, Duluth 1, Minn.). 


The Real Thing! 


It’s back to realism and stereo movies 
with the new Nord 3-dimensional con- 
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* possibilities. Those occasional hunches are ~* 
? the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
© inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
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C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend 
on Common Stock 












An extra dividend of 50 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
c. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable December 24, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 












Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 21, 1951. 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 68 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and a year-end 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share have today been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of | 
this Corporation, both payable on 
December 20, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on December 6, 1951. 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





















November 26, 1951. 
eae 
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CHEMICAL 
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‘CELANESE 


} CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. { 



























77 Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12%4 per 
share, payable January 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 7, 1951. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1952, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 7, 1951. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable December 
22, 1951, to holders of record at the 

















SAFEWAY STORES 


——ee 






INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


mh ill 

it 
| f The Board of Directors 
7 of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on November 15, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com. 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 

Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable December 14, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1951. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable January 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 3, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 15, 1951. 















close of business December 7, 1951. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 















LOEW'S INCORPORATED» 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

November 21, 1951 

\ The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 37%4c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 21, 1951, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on December 11, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 



















RICHFIELD 


= tvidend notice 
vember 19, 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held No 

1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 1951 and 
a special dividend of 50 cents per share on stock of this 
Corporation, both payable December 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business November 30, 1951. 





——_— 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Aregular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable January 
1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on December 10, 1951. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share on the CommonStock 
was declared, payable Decem- 
ber 28, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 10, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Ws. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 





Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 











USF &b. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on Janu- 
ary 15, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 26, 1951. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 





November 28, 1951 











| Secretary 
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RICHFIELD 


Owl Corporation 








Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, -Y 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 

A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per shart 
has been declared on the Prior Preferred Sto 
of said Company, for the calendar quarter ending 
December 31, 1951, payable February 1, 1952 t 
stockholders of record at the close of busines 
January 3, 1952. 







W. J. Matruews, Jr., Secretory 
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Consumers’ price resistance: healthy 


CoNnsUMERS, especially women, are increasingly re- 
sisting current high prices for most lines of mer- 
chandise. 

Recently they manifested similar resentment 
against what they regarded as exorbitant prices for 
meat. The result of this was that various conces- 
sions developed in order to move supplies. 

This attitude is altogether healthy, It constitutes 
a bulwark against skyrocketing inflation. 

More: It should act as a warning to labor lead- 
ers angling for another stiff twist of the wage screw, 
a warning that victims of soaring price demands 
may refuse to submit to them. 

Increasing multitudes of families are showing 
they prefer to conserve savings rather than pay 
what they regard as unreasonable price penalties. 

Impressive: The public’s increased savings this 
year are estimated at 10%. Says the New York 
Times: “This has caused retailers and producers of 
consumer goods to fear a decline in business.” 

Another significant development: The amount of 
money now being invested in life insurance has 
reached the highest peak in the nation’s history. 
Actually, life insurance policies today exceed 200,- 
000,000, aggregating in value some $20,000,000,- 
000 more than a year ago. 

This augurs well for the soundness of the think- 
ing now being done by the rank-and-file of Amer- 
icans. It should act as a warning to Administration 
spend-happy politicians that they have not intoxi- 
cated the ordinary family into the belief that there 
is no limit to how far it will go in approving Ad- 
ministration spending—and taxation. 

This strengthens one’s belief that next November 
voters may turn thumbs-down on any Presidential 
candidate who advocates perpetuation of unbridled 
expenditures, ballooning taxation. Some reasonable 
relationship must be reached between America’s 
national and international armament and other ex- 
penditures and its ability to meet the bill without 
the imposition of cruel, crushing, disaster-breeding 
taxation. : 

In my opinion, Uncle Sam has about reached his 
limit in the role of Santa Claus. 





I agree with Philip D. Reed, head of General 
Electric and former head of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, that the Truman Admin- 
istration’s grandiose program of fabulously boosting 
expenditures for home and foreign armaments 
should be somewhat trimmed next year, especially 
since the signs are that Soviet Russia shrinks from 
unleashing World War III. 

The only hope of the world is in the maintenance 
of an America strong financially, economically, in- 
dustrially. 

Stalin’s scheme, we have been told often, is to 
bleed the United States by compelling or impelling 
this nation to squander its substance in checking 
Communistic aggression in Korea, elsewhere. 

Let us vigilantly guard against tripping into this 


" trap. 


Stock Market Outlook 


Late November and early December witnessed 
recovery in the stock market. 

Those of us who have cashed in very substantial 
profits feel content temporarily to await further de- 
velopments. 

December, more often than not, brings an up- 
ward movement. 

Unduly serious unemployment dislocation should 
not result from the continuing change-over from 


- civilian to defense production. Defense Director 


Charles E. Wilson admits that the rate of conver- 
sion thus far has not been entirely satisfactory, but 
claims that very substantial progress has already 
been made, predicts that the transition rate will 
steadily increase. 

In my opinion, this is not the time for either 
ultra-optimism or ultra-pessimism. Let’s keep calm, 
vigilantly, however, endorsing anything and every- 
thing calculated to expand production and to 
checkmate inflationary explosives in the form of 


untimely wage demands. 
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BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 
BABSON’S 


1952 FORECAST FOR 


STOCKS and BONDS 





INVESTORS: Make ’52 profitable 
for you—get your copy now of 
BABSON’S 1952 FORECAST for 
Stocks and Bonds. Most compre- 
hensive forecast we have published in 
years. Packed with valuable invest- 
ment facts — it’s readily useable as a 
guide for 1952 investing. Here are a 
few of the subjects: 


@ 15 Best Stocks to BUY for 1952 
15 Stocks to SELL 

Best BUYS in Bonds 

Will Controls be Thrown Out? 
Will Inflation Run Wild in 1952? 


10 Stocks of Prominent Companies 
to HOLD 


What is Outlook for Stock Market? 


Discusses Business, Politics, Labor, 
Farmer, Taxes, and Real Estate 


@ With every 1952 Forecast we will 
include a typical $20,000 Babson 
Investment PORTFOLIO 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST — ONLY $1 


To acquaint investors with Babson’s Reports, 
the country’s Oldest Investment Advisory Ser- 
vice, we are offering the 1952 Forecast for $1 — 
the cost of printing and mailing. Demand will 
be heavy — so play safe and mail $1 with this 
ad TODAY! 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY 


Without extra cost we will also include Year- 

End Tax Adjustment Bulletin. This is 

on the new laws and can save you many 
dollars in taxes this year. 


ACT NOW — MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-108 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Custodian Funds 


Keystone | 
BOND, PREFERRED AND 


COMMON STOCK FUNDS | 





| The Keystone Company 
| 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 








your Organization and the shares of your | 
ten Funds. S-4 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 








by JOSEPH D. GOODMA\ 





Various groups analyzed 


a 
Tus article continues my analysis of 
stocks by groups. 

If the defense program continues as 
is expected, the Railroad Equipment 
business should continue to be very 
busy for quite some time, both on war 
orders and new equipment. Earnings 
and dividends for this group should 
hold up better than average, and next 
years results should make favorable 
reading. Most of these stocks are sell- 
ing a good deal below their 1946 highs 
and would appear attractive for specu- 
lative purchase at this time. 

My preferences are American Loco- 
motive, General Railway Signal, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Poor & Company, 
and Pullman. 

Rubber and Tire stocks have reacted 
from their highs reached this summer 
and partial recoveries could be in order. 

However, the group has advanced 
considerably in recent years and | 
would be inclined to await still lower 
prices before making new commit- 
ments. 

My favorites are Goodrich, Good- 
year, Lee, and U.S. Rubber. Lee sells 
for less than its net working capital per 
share. 

I do not see anything important 
ahead for the Shipping and Shipbuild- 
ing stocks. Moore-McCormack and 
Todd Shipyards, however, should con- 
tinue to out-perform the group. The 
net working capital of Todd exceeds 
$70 per share, compared with a far- 
ket price around 52. 

Steel stocks, likewise, have advanced 
enough and I think might become avail- 
able around 10% under present prices, 
perhaps by Spring. 

Sugars by nature are speculative. I 
would not care to recommend them at 
present prices. South Porto Rico is my 
favorite. It has an excellent record of 
earnings and dividends. Purchases are 
suggested, should the stock become 
available in the low-to-medium 50’s. 

Textile stocks have been hurt by 
overproduction, etc. I do not see any 
important appreciation ahead in this 
group and would avoid commitments 
for the time being. 

Theater and Motion Picture stocks 
have begun to show signs of life and 
I think in time will do better. From a 
value standpoint they are most attrac- 
tive and I think issues such as Para- 
mount Pictures, United Paramount The- 
aters, Loew’s, and Twentieth Century- 
Fox contain opportunities for worth- 
while appreciation. Finances are good 
and the dividend returns are excellent. 


$2 





Tobaccos have been extremely dis. 
appointing; however, they have reached 
levels where further important declines 
do not appear likely. For readers inter. 
ested in making commitments for in 
vestment purposes only, I suggest 
American Tobacco, Liggett & Myers, 
and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. These are 
first-class stocks. Should lower prices 
develop, additional purchases would be 
warranted. 

Utilities are perhaps the safest and 
should not be subject to serious de- 
clines. They are permitted by law to 
earn 6% on their invested capital and 
generally receive favorable rate treat- 
ment from the various state and federal 
commissions. In addition the 34% Fed- 
eral excise tax on residential and com- 
mercial electric revenues has recently 
been eliminated. This should offset in- 
creased income tax rates, and a favor- 
able level of earnings and dividends 
would seem assured. 

I have strongly recommended this 
group on many occasions and I wish 
to suggest at this time that readers with 
idle cash invest part of their funds in 
leading utilities, awaiting an opportun- 
ity to reinvest in the industrials. 

I believe possibilities for moderate 
appreciation exist in Middle South Util- 
ities, Florida Power & Light, American 
Telephone, Indianapolis Power ¢> Light, 
Dayton Power & Light, Carolina Pow- 
er ¢> Light, Philadelphia Electric, West 
Penn Electric, etc. Meanwhile one can 
receive a return of 5 to 6% on his invest: 
ment. 

Money rates have been advancing. 
Many companies are in need of addi- 
tional working capital due to expansion 
and high costs of conducting business, 
etc. New issues of preferred stocks 
(some of which have been convertible 
into common stocks) have been issued 
at gradually increasing dividend rates. 
The effect of this has already been seen 
in the prices of leading preferred stocks, 
such as Du Pont $3.50 preferred, which 
has declined from $106 to $93% in the 
last year; Philadelphia Electric $3.8 
preferred, from $106% to $92; Gener 
Motors $3.75 preferred, from $106% to 
$95%; Union Pacific $2 preferred from 
$54 to $47. 

These are preferred stocks of the 
highest quality. They have now reached 
levels where they are attractive for it- 
come purposes. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula 
article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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‘distinguish himself as an individual. 





The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 


In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing what 
to buy and when to buy and sell is the 
secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 


AVOID-FROZEN FUND STAGNATION 
BUY FORTUNE BUILDING VALUES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that 
distorts the judgment of the average in- 
vestor is the idea he can buy at any time 
and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of the economic and invest- 
ment cycles. He seldom considers that 
many businesses outgrow their initial 
advantages. He knows next to nothing 
about growth values. He does not realize 
the great number of stocks listed that 
are in a trend of natural retrogression. 
He does not know how few are impulsed 
by special advantages. However, many 
of the few that look like growth stocks 
have their own peculiar limitations and 
so never enhance. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganiation bond that doubled 
in price at seventy and sold to buy an 
oil stock at six that went to nineteen. 
Recently a discovery at six has already 
advanced to twelve and our latest $2.00 
discovery, ready to be announced, has 





all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluat- 
ing fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits, not the public that buys during distribution and sells 
during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of propaganda. Following popular 
sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed 
our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
invester. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we recommend for substantial income 
and rapid growth. While they await opportunities they need 


even greater fortune-building promise. 
The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That alone will offset inflation. 
That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at least a 
fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority 
of investors see their cash values shrink each year. The very 
opposite is the basis of our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds through your 
Contact Service.”—P.J.R. (Testimonials like this come to us 
every day.) 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 





Chvestors MUTUAL 
Chovestors STOCK FUND’ 
Chovestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT 
CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Sowestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 








* 


Prospectuses of these companies 
available at offices in 148 principal 
cities of the United States or from. 
the national distributor and in- 
vestment manager. 


Srvestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established in 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Disagree 


We disagree with forecasts of a bear market. We 
predict a substantial rally in 1952. This prediction 
is based on the action of our MARKET X-RAY 
‘GRAPHS, which although not infallible have time 
and again proved valuable clues to the future. 


Not all stocks will advance in 1952. Many may be 
sharply lower six months from now. Whether stocks 
advance or decline, will depend on many factors in 
addition to earnings, dividends and yields. 


Urgent! Check your stock's 
market action Now 


We have prepared a market action analysis of 
leading airline, auto, chemical, copper, building, 
gold, steel, machinery, television, oil, motion pic- 
ture, department store, rail and rail equipment 
stocks. You can see from this analysis which of 
these stocks are too high. And which stocks still 
rate buy/hold recommendations, signalling much 
higher prices. You can see from this analysis 
at what price each stock should be bought or sold. 
To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
the above market action analysis immediately. Send 
only $1 to cover costs for Report F-122. Or send 
only $5 for four-week Trial Subscription, including 
unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues. 





Address Dept. F-12. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


INC. 
P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





THE MARKET is working on a technical 
indication, provided by a climax se- 
quence, calling for a minimum rally to 
the 270 level in the D-J industrial aver- 
age. Unfortunately, back of this shorter- 
term trading probability there is the 
longer-range uncertainty resulting from 
the major divergence between price and 
breadth trends covering the period from 
February to September. 

This is the technical item that indi- 
cates 1951 may share with 1946 the 
dubious distinction of being one of the 
two years required to bring to a climax 
the great bull market that started under 
such inauspicious circumstances in the 
spring of 1942. 

I trust that by this time readers of 
this column understand that such tech- 
nical probabilities as mentioned above 
should not be regarded as personal fore- 
casts. After many years of watching the 
market’s response to various technical 
indications, I have resigned myself to 
the role of reporting such indications as 
they appear and then looking around 
for reasons why the market should obey 
the mechanically indicated probabili- 
ties. 

In the present situation the reasons 
for a recovery to at least 270 in the 
average are fairly obvious and simple. 

On the basis of earnings, dividends 
and assets the great majority of stocks 
are very much undervalued when com- 
pared with prices prevailing at such 
previous major turning-points as 1929, 
1937 and 1946. With these previous 
periods in mind, it is extremely difficult 


Technical aspects 


to understand why the average isn't 
aiming for 370 instead of a mere 270. 

Under these circumstances it isn't 
too easy to find reasons that will justify 
projecting an important decline in the 
market. However, past experience with 
the regulated market and with bank 
credit relationships does help somewhat 
in an attempt to explain a declining 
price trend in an undervalued stock 
market. 

For just about one-half the time since 
the autumn of 19388—from November, 
1938, to April, 1942, and again from 
May, 1946, to June, 1949—the regu- 
lated market proved unable to keep in 
step with a generally advancing trend 
in corporate earnings, dividends and 
assets. Anybody who is familiar with 
this record should not be too shocked 
if average stock yields at twice the 
yield of high-grade bonds still fail to 
stimulate a major advance in stock 
prices. 

For example, from June, 1940, to 
April, 1942, and from October, 1946, 
to June, 1949, yields of the Dow-Jones 
industrial and rail stocks showed a bet- 
ter average relation to bond yields than 


they do at the present time. On these - 


two previous occasions the trend of the 
market in general was far from satisfac- 
tory. Since regulation of the stock mar- 
ket was further tightened in 1938, it 
must be conceded that undervaluation 
of stocks in relation to earnings, divi- 
dends and assets has become something 
of a chronic condition. 

Relationship between financial and 
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business trends from the autumn of 
1938 to the spring of 1942 and also 
from the autumn of 1946 through 1948 
showed a more favorable balance than 
is the case now. The threat of gradual 
deterioration in the level of general 
business activity over the next three to 
five years is much more serious than 
it was in the latter part of ’88 and 46. 
As previously indicated, the short- 
term probabilities call for a rally to at 
least 270 in the average before the end 
of January. From a longer-range view- 
point, however, the technical outlook 
for the market will not be too favorable 
if the average fails to exceed its Sep- 
tember high before the end of 1951. 


cember. 


During October-November the mar- 
ket missed its first opportunity to break 
the technical pattern that has been in- 
dicating a 1951 high to be followed by 
a major decline. It now has a second 
opportunity to smash this purely mech- 
anistic pattern by advancing to new 
average highs before the end of De- 


If it misses this opportunity, the prob- 
abilities will favor a decline through the 
average lows of November. 

Penetration of the November lows in 
1952 will provide a final confirmation 
of the bearish breadth-price relation- 
ship which has been on display ever 
since February, 1951. 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


Da tid No tice 


COMPANY : 














Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
| share on the 4.2% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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NEW YEAR BIG MONEY-MAKER FOR INVESTORS 
WHO SEE THE PIVOT POINTS NOW 


There is a certain stock-market ex- 
pert in the city of Providence who is 
going to make a “Ceiling” forecast 
on stock prices for the 1952 year— 
and he will make this forecast before 
1952 starts. His figures are ready now. 

They undertake to name the high- 
est levels stock prices can reach in 
the bodeful 1952 year. He realizes 
that there are “‘scoffers” who do not 
believe that forecasting has attained 
maturity, but he starts out with a 
fine back record and hopes to convince 
everyone that forecasting is mature. 

You will recall that this whole 
market started in June, 1949 at 
161.60. It has since made highs and 
lows in this sequence; up to 235.47 
and down to 196.81. Then up to 
276.37 and down to current levels, 
with the record now standing at 
276.37 for 1951 high. 

Tillman’s batting average on these 5 
Pivot Points individually is 96.6%. 
The pivot figures on each move adds 
up to 1124.25. He gave forecast 
figures for each move which add up 
to 1109.80. 

When, therefore, he tells this cor- 
respondent that 1952 will be the best 
year for Low-Priced Stocks in a long 
time it looks like a sound hunch that 
he could be at least 92% accurate— 
and that’s close enough for me. 

The fact that Carroll Tillman is 
going to stake his reputation on a 
selection of 3 of the best of these 
Low-Priced stocks is “news” that any 
alert investor should heed. : 

Tillman showed me a letter from 
a new client, writing from Buffalo in 
October, who said this—and this also 
Is good enough for me— 

“I remember when you advised me 
to buy Motorola at 11.4. I never 
did—and of course regret it now.” 

I remember quite well when he 
recommended Sharpe & Dohme at 
about $5 per share, Socony at $11 
per share and Molybendum at $13 per 
share all in the not too remote past. 
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Therefore if Carroll Tillman of the 
TILLMAN SURVEY in Providence 
says 1952 is to be a great year for 
Low-Priced Stocks, I’ll buy any three 
he puts the “crown” on for 1952. 


YOU CAN ONLY HIT A 
MONEY BULLSEYE IF YOU 
SEE THE TARGET 


Pivot Points calculated by expert 
methods are good—dquite good: only 
one thing is needed to make them 
perfect. 

This need is for gallant stocks. To 
this end, a report was prepared on 
May 15, 1951, covering actual buy- 
ing recommendations over the period 
1949-1951. It was intended to show 
in each case whether brokers, invest- 
ment trust managers, advisery ser- 
vices, or the TILLMAN SURVEY it- 
self were all of the same goodness or 
‘whether there was an outstanding 
leader (or method) among them in 
the selection of profitable stocks. 

Using the two-year period covered 
by the market from June, 1949 to 
May, 1951, it was shown in detail 
that the 50 most often recommended 
stocks (by the constituted experts, 
omitting brokers) were widely sepa- 
rated in excellence. 

To start off with, the Dow-Jones 
composite averages rose 48.8% in the 
period starting from 48.1. 

The 50 stocks most heavily bought 
and most frequently appearing in In- 
vestment Trust portfolios rose 51.1% 
or only a little better than the averages. 

The 50 stocks most frequently 
recommended by competitors of the 
TILLMAN SURVEY rose 78.8% or 
much better than the market and, of 
course, better than the score of Invest- 
ment Trust managers. 

The 50 stocks recommended four 
times, or more, by the TILLMAN 
SURVEY rose 113.9% or much bet- 
ter than the market and far ahead of 
the other analysts. 
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3 OUTSTANDING 
LOW PRICED 
DIVIDEND STOCKS 


Incredible as it may seem to our 
readers, there are many people who 
will not pay even two dollars to lift 
their investment capital annually by 
about 40%. 

For instance, Mr. Carroll Tillman, 
whom we already know has licked all 
comers when the selection of choice 
stocks is wanted, recommended three 
Low-Priced Stocks in 1949. Two of 
these rose (23) % and (64)% respec- 
tively from his specific buying prices; 
While Erie, bought at 8.6, has since 
hit (24.7). 

1951 was not so ‘good, since the 
first two stocks rose only (8)% and 
(23) Yo. However, the third stock, do- 
ing the greatest business of its 30- 
year career, rose to give his client 
55% with, a 20% dividend increase. 

Anyone can afford to buy Carroll 
Tillman’s $2 forecast book, and ten 
shares each of his three low-priced 
stocks for PROFIT . . . if the past 
years offer any criterion. This year 
has even better portents, because since 
the TILLMAN SURVEY launched its 
Low-Priced Stock Portfolio with New 
Mexico & Arizona Land at 14.3 and 
Lake Shore Mines at 9.6 his scope of 
statistics on Low-Priced Stocks has 
naturally widened. 

Tillman should really outdo him- 
self on profitable selections in the new 
book, “What to Expect in 1952.” 

' When he gets to Chapter XI and 
names the 3 outstanding Low-Priced 
Stocks for 1952 you ought to be 


in” on the deal. 
FAMOUS FORECAST 
GIVES TOP 1952 
CEILING FOR STOCKS 


In each of the twelve chapters in 
the 1952 Forecast Book (for which 


a coupon is provided, if you have, 


an extra $2), the author uses bold 
but simple language to make his fore- 
casts definite and clear. No reader 
has to wade through a shamble of 





weasel words to find out what Tillman 
thinks about 1952. 

As a matter of fact, the estimated 
HIGH and LOW figures will be given 
individually for the Rail, Industrial 
and Utility averages in language as 
simple as that used last year when 
Tillman wrote 

“The Utilities . . . will make their 
high point at a level no greater than 
46.0” (accuracy as per 99%). 

That is a sample of how clearly the 
book, “What to Expect in 1952,” will 


be written. 


Clearly, Tillman’s 1952 forecast 
book is not written by a novice, 
Carroll Tillman first established the 
practice of writing a completely 
rounded book of forecasts in 1931— 
eight years after the TILLMAN 
SURVEY itself was founded. There is 
simply nothing else like it—no fore- 
casting author of such experience— 
no book in its field of such scope. 

IMMEDIATE ADVICE ON 
STOCKS is given free through one 
TILLMAN SURVEY bulletin given 
in connection with your reservation 
for Carroll Tillman’s 1952 forecast 
book at regular $2.00 rate. By mak- 
ing remittance and reservation now, 
you get the bulletin immediately with 
current advice and the book at 
Christmas. 

The book will be mailed on De- 
cember 26—But the three stocks are 
ready now and will be sent at once 
with immediate BUYING PRICES. 
You can buy without delay at these 
calculated prices: because the year 
1952 ACTUALLY BEGINS IN 1951. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 


Oe a a 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION STREET PROVIDENCE 








WHICH STOCKS 


—of these 57 Depressed Issues, 
which are Attractive for Investors. 


NOW? 


The time to buy good income stocks is 
when they are temporarily depressed, 
NOT when they are most popular. Well- 
informed investors who recognize the 
advantage of picking stocks when they 
are substantially below their 5-year mar- 
ket peaks will appreciate FINANCIAL 
WORLD'S timely study of “57 STOCKS 
SELLING AT WIDE DISCOUNTS”— 
stocks recently priced 40% to 70% 
BELOW THEIR 5-YEAR MARKET 
HIGHS. Ten of this deflated group are, 
in our opinion, of PRIME INVEST- 
MENT QUALITY, 18 are rated “busi- 
nessman’s investment”, while the other 
29 are speculative. This valuable study 
free to new subscribers. 


1,900 STOCK REPORTS 
FREE 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


To keep better posted on stock values, 
earnings prospects and unusual invest- 


ment opportunities, send only $2 for 
all this: 


(a) Next 5 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL 
wo , each containing 32 pages devoted 
to security analyses, “News and Opinions on 
16 Active Stocks,” “Stock Factographs” and 
other vital investment data and advice, in- 
cluding “MARKET OUTLOOK”; 
One copy comprehensive Monthly Pocket Stock 
Guide with our individual RATINGS and 
condensed reports on 1,900 listed stocks; 
(c) “57 DEPRESSED STOCKS SELLING 40% 
TO 70% BELOW 5-YEAR HIGHS,” and "ee 
Common Stocks With First Claim on Profits.” 


RETURN “AD” WITH $2 for all the 
above. Yearly rate $20, including ALSO 
free copy 296-page $5 “STOCK FACTO. 
GRAPH” BOOK, 1951-Revised Edition. 


Your Money Back In 30 Days if not 
satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. W. 


(b) 
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COMMON WEALTN 
tM VESTMENT 
COMPANY 


a BROADLY oiversirien 
MUTUAL FUND 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


1932 





Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 





MARKET COMMENT 





THERE SEEMS to be less than the usual 
volume of year-end selling to record 
losses for tax purposes. The simple fact 
is that few people have sizable losses 
to record. Larger short-term losses are 
pretty well confined to the good 
“growth” stocks which are not easily 
dislodged. These, rather than more 
risky equities, were the issues which 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Stocks with high EPT base 


a major nature, most stocks at present 
probably should be regarded as neither 
spectacularly cheap nor dangerously 
dear. 

The year now ending has been one 
of exceptionally small fluctuations in 
the averages—a 16.38% range from the 
lows in the Industrials to the highs. The 
reason for this is that so much of the 



















































sto 
suffered most in the October-November broader outlook is just about the same Isa 
correction. now as it was a year ago. Some “new” Wh 
The new tax law makes it desirable things in the environment are needed dict 
to take short-term losses this year rather to break a price deadlock. The present BUS 
than next—but for most people this ad- situation, in its broader aspects, is fair- lift 
vantage is purely theoretical. The short- ly well reflected and discounted. civi 
term losses are not there. I am expecting 1952 to be a more decl 
A base for some kind of intermediate eventful year. INF 
rise seems to have been built in the My guess right now—and it certainly will 
DJ] Industrials in recent weeks at is nothing but a guess—is that the high Isa 
around the 255-260 level, and in the _ in the Industrials in 1952 will be higher 1 
DJ] Rails around 78-80. than in 1951, and that the low in the 
Just how much of a year-end recov- Industrials will be lower than in 1951. RA 
ery (possibly extending over into 1952) In a high tax economy like this, in- > 
should be expected, it is difficult to vestors may favor issues which can re- Re 
forecast. Looking at the charts, how- port relatively high per share earnings 
ever, I would suspect a larger supply before beginning to pay an excess BU 
of shares at around 270-275 and 80-87, profits tax. While the EPT ceiling (nor- = 
respectively. mal tax plus EPT) can’t be more than - 
One of the most dependable seasonal about 72%, until that ceiling is reached, 
movements in stocks is a year-end rally, 82% is the rate that must be paid on s 
especially an advance between Christ- so-called excess profits. Some of the ‘Ai 
mas Eve and New Year's Eve. The companies which have a relatively high ot! 
record shows that such a rise (some- EPT exemption base may be worth to 
times only nominal) has occurred in looking at. The stocks listed below are Or 
the DJ Industrials in 31 of the past 38 believed to be able to earn the approxi- 
holiday weeks, and in the DJ Rails in mate amounts per share indicated 
28 holiday weeks out of 38. This sea- (after a 52% normal tax) before EPT Th 
sonal behavior is due as much to rein- begins to accrue: an 
vestment demand as to relief from tax a 
selling. One of the few railroads which prom- D 
Looking ahead into 1952, the crystal ises to earn more in 1951 than in 1950 pe 
ball is more than usually clouded. is Denver & Rio Grande Western. Net co, 
Considering all the uncertainties of for the first 10 months was $14.17 on 
Approx Est. Ind. 
Recent EPT 1951 1951 
Price Base* Net Dividend** 
American Seating ................ 44 $5.25 $5.50 $2.50(a) 
Es vc bsveccndoenese wut 23 4.50 3.50 1.00(b) 
I . . iva cts eebspeows $2 2.75 3.25 2.00(a) 
PR os) civics Sen eevsedeoes 63% 7.00 8.50 5.00 
TE occ ccnscccceces 26% 2.85 3.75 1.50 
EE NEED sp ccccccccccccccene 50% 4.30 5.25 4.00 
Interstate Department Stores ...... $2 4.75 4.50 2.50 
NS tn cons ditine mall eat 66% 5.25 7.50 4.25 Te 
th tide vendneads eheen 94 45 4.25 5.20 2:40 Bu 
McGraw Electric ...........000: 54 5.00 7.00 3.50 el 
Montgomery Ward .............. 69 7.35 7.00 4.00 
PD ccbcadeetaccseceseses 33 6.00 5.25 3.00 to 
United Engineering & Foundry ... 56 4.00 5.00 3.00 Ww: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ........ 49 7.85 9.25 3.00 
* Rough estimate after 52% normal tax. ** Including extras. (a) Plus 5% in B 





stock. (b) Not now on a dividend basis—dividend recently omitted. 
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What Investors are Asking . , 


STOCKS — Is a bull or bear market ahead? 
Is another strong inflation rise likely in 1952? 
What range for the Dow Industrials? See pre- 
dictions in new UNITED Forecast. 


BUSINESS — Will increased arms spending 
lift business to new highs? Or will lower 
civilian output, controls, and taxes cause a 
decline? What outlook for retail trade? 


INFLATION — Is inflation nearly over, or 
will arms spending cause another upsurge? 
Is a higher gold price likely? Are stocks and 
real estate still better than cash? Don't miss 
UNITED'S pointed conclusions. 


RAILS, OILS, UTILITIES — What outlook for 
these industries? Are Oils near a major top? 
Will Utilities prove profitable for 1952? Are 
Rail Stocks undervalued? 


BUILDING — Will private building be sharply 
curtailed by curbs on materials and mort- 
gages? What outlook for building costs, rent 
controls, mortgage rates and real estate prices? 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES — What effect will 
rising defense spending have on Television, 
Aircraft, Air Lines, Plastics, Chemicals, and 
other leading industries? Read answers 
to these vital questions in UNITED’S 
Outlook Report for 1952. 





TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 


These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business 
and Securities — issued each December for the 
past 24 years — bave become the most widely read 
of any issued by an investment advi: Service. 
Demand for the 1951 Forecast topped all records, 
when over 50,000 copies were used by business 


executives and investors. Don’t delay! Order your 
copy today. 7 " 


Send for Your Copy Today 


To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just off the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1952 with our staff recommendation of 30 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, 
together with our Annual Forecast for 1952, $] 


~ “| UNITED BUSINESS SERVIC 


with 30 outstanding stocks, for only 


ACT NOW! Pin $1 to the coupon. Fill in name and 


address and mail NOW! 


UNITED'S 


OUTLOOK 










































ERE IS A FORECAST that thousands of investors have looked 
forward to each year for the past 24 years. It is the only Annual 
Outlook that gives you a UNITED OPINION of the country’s leading 
authorities on Stocks, Bonds and Business. This year interest in this ex- 
clusive UNITED Forecast is even greater because of the many confusing 
cross-currents in the world situation. 

This 12-page Report, with its specific Stock Market forecasts and 
recommendations can help you to greater investment success in 1952. 
As a special feature includes our Staff selection of the most promising 
stocks for appreciation and liberal income. 





30 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
MOST PROMISING FOR 1952 


10 Attractive for Appreciation 


These stocks are potential market leaders. They are selected from hundreds of 
issues analyzed by our Staff as the most promising stocks for capital apprecia- 
tion in 1952. Included are stocks of companies in a position to show excellent 
earnings despite shortages, controls and higher taxes. 


10 “New Product” Stocks for Growth 


This selection includes 5 speculative Growth Stocks of unusual promise. These 
are young, vigorous companies undergoing rapid development — now on the 
threshold of significant commercial profits. Also advised are 5 well-established 
quality Growth Stocks with broad fields for further expansion. 


10 Stocks for Liberal Income 


Many good quality stocks with consistent earnings and dividends offer you 
double the income return of banks and high grade bonds. Our Staff selects 10 
such attractive issues with yields ranging up to above 6%. 


Be sure to read this 30-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1952 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK ST 
CURB AND CO 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


MMODITY EXCHANGES 








FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over a 
long period of time. And Commodity Trend 
covers every futures market in the U. S. 
and Canada. Can you afford to be without 
this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 
letins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 














the common against $8.25 last year in 
the same period, and $16 a share for 
the year looks like a good guess at this 
time. This is a rebuilt, revitalized road 
with an excellent management and a 
small common share capitalization. It 
serves a “growth” territory. High earn- 
ings are being applied wisely with an 
eye to the future rather than to mak- 
ing a splurge with big, possibly non- 
recurrent dividends. Should the ICC 
uphold an examiner's view in the 
Ogden Gateway case, there should be 
a permanent improvement in east-to- 
west traffic from the Northwest. The 
steel industry development in the area 
has been especially helpful to Denver. 
In the first 10 months, gross increased 
19.7% over last year and net operating 
income was up 25.6%. Transportation 
ratio continues low at between 30% and 
31%, or about on par with Santa Fe. 
The stock at around 62 is selling for 
only about four times this year’s esti- 
mated earnings, and would offer a re- 
turn of 8% if the $3 dividend were in- 
creased to $5 next year, which would 
seem to be a reasonable hope. 

Bendix Aviation stock sells around 
54. It pays $3 without possible extras 
(apparently no extra in 1951), and in 
the year ended September 30, 1951, 
probably earned $6 to $6.25 a share, 
against $8 in the previous fiscal period. 
There are no bonds or preferred ahead 
of the common, which has a book value 
of about $56 a share against $39 at the 
end of World War II. The company 
is one of the leading manufacturers of 


NAMES 


electronics gear and instruments for. 


civilian and military planes, with auto. 
motive items providing only about 8% 
of sales in the relatively normal peace. 
time year ended with September, 1950, 
At present it is estimated that over 5(% 
of the cost of a warplane consists of in. 
struments and electronic gear as against 
85% to 90% of the cost being repre. 
sented by the airframe (less the ep 
gine) at the beginning of World Wa 
II. ‘ Patience with Bendix Aviation 
should pay. 

Hoffman Radio, traded in Los An. 
geles at around 10%, has appeal asa 
low-priced electronics speculation. The 
company has had a tough 1951, due to 
a bad fire, television inventory troubles 
and conversion problems. Tax refunds, 
however, will go a long way toward 
wiping out the year’s operating losses, 
Government business backlog is thought 
to be around $60 million and still grow- 
ing. It is estimated that the EPT ex 
emption, after a 52% tax rate, is close 
to $1.90 a share. Some think that the 
company can produce $30 million of 
defense sales and $15 or $20 million 
of civilian products in 1952, perhaps 
earning somewhere between $2 and $3 
a share. The management is exceeding. 
ly well regarded, and Hoffman is rated 
the largest manufacturer of television 
west of the Mississippi. 

The stock may be regarded as an in- 
teresting speculative “growth” issue and 
appears to be well liquidated. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula 
article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be suré to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

















COMMODITY FUTURES 
BULLETIN 
Offers professional guidance: 
© a compact survey of price trends 
© specific trading advice 


® easy reading for the busy man 


Send $1 for next 2 weekly issues 
or $17.50 for next 3 months. 


CAPITAL SURVEY 


1616 Eye St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Harry C. Hagerty, financial vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Keith $. McHugh, presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Co., 
nominated as directors of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

Dan E. Karn, elected president of 
Consumers Power Co., which serves in- 
dustrial areas of Lower Michigan. 

Emile E. Soubry, elected a vice-pres- 
ident, and David A. Shepard, elected a 
director, of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

Percy M. Stewart, a partner in the 
investment banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., elected a director of Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc. 

Harry A. DeButts, elected president 
of Southern Railway, succeeding Ern- 
est E. Norris, who has been named 
chairman of the board. 

John M. Franklin, Paul C. Cabot, 
and Stephen D. Bechtel, elected direc- 
tors of Continental Can Co. 

Gordon R. Ball, elected a vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Bank of Mon- 











treal, Canada. 


38 


Fd Lipscomb, public relations diree 
tor of the National Cotton Council 
elected president of the Public Rek- 
tions Society of America. 

Edward Crossley Lipman, president 
of the Emporium Capwell Co., elected 
a director of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Herbert P. Ladds, president of the 
National Screw & Manufacturing Co. 
elected a director of White Motor Co. 

Albert L. Nickerson, elected a vice 
president, and Herbert Willetts, elected 
a director, of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

George H. Reiter, elected executivt 
vice-president, and Fred T. Wiggit 
and Charles B. Baker, elected vice 
presidents, of Universal Atlas Cemet! 
Co., a subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corp. 

Ralph E. DeSimone, elected pres 
dent of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Richard S. Perkins, elected presides! 
of the City Bank Farmers Trust ©, 
New York, succeeding Lindsay Brat: 
ford, who was elected. vice-chairmi 
of the board of directors ‘with chié 
executive powers. 
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» § BOOKLETS 

% 

- 

0, Valuable booklets are published by 

0% many concerns and made available 

. free to interested businessmen. The 

as best of these on matters of wide 

interest are listed as a service to 

of Forses readers. Address your re- 

> quest, by number, to: Subscriber 

at Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 

on Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

\n- 49. INTERNATIONAL TRADE—1960: “There 

sa is no foreign economic policy at all,” 

‘he states Norman S. Taber, Managing Di- 

to rector of the United States Council of the 

es International Chamber of Commerce, and 

ds it is up to the American businessman to 

a} make recommendations for such. Long- 
term security and rising standards of liv- 

ie. ing within self-supporting nations must be 

ght our goal, for the achievement of which 

W- international trade must be freed from lim- 

ex iting restrictions (10 pages). 

Ose 

the 50. Wat Kinp oF INCENTIvEs? Du 

of Pont’s President Crawford H. Greenewalt 

ion points up the significance of monetary in- 

aps centives for the development and well- 

$9 being of the nation, which are seriously 

| weakened by steep progressive personal 

ng: income taxes. The high cost of govern- 

ted ment, moreover, is not paid by the few 

3100 but by the many; corporate earnings re- 
main constant regardless of tax variations, 

in. for corporate taxes are absorbed by the 

and consumer in the form of higher retail 


prices. Corporate taxes thus become con- 
cealed personal taxes. Greenewalt berates 
; the government for thus deluding the pub- 
ular 
rw lic (13 pages). 


- 51. THe FREEDOM TO Move: A critique 
of restrictions on immigration as violating 
the prerogative for the maintenance of the 
“American Way” whereby each and all 

o- may pursue optimum ends. Stereotyped 

: fears prohibiting freedom of movement and 

vel their groundlessness are pointed out. Re- 

strictions deprive America of new ideas 

‘ela: and production potentials, and lead to an 

a abolition of freedom per se (34 pages). 

en 

cted 52. Lers Ger Our or THE MUDDLE: 

0. Excerpts from a General Motors movie il- 

the lustrating the obsolescence and deteriorat- 

Co. ing condition of American highways, enum- 

Oo. erating existing dificiencies, and making an 

“a urgent plea for concerted community ac- 

otel tion and revised allocation of funds for 

On construction and repair (19 pages). 

ative 53. TrusTeEsHip In Busrvess: Amer. 

3g Tel. & Tel.’s Arthur Page stresses the need 

vice for public trust in the management of this 
nent large corporation (1,000,000 stockholders ), 

‘p. and reaffirms the company’s intention to 


serve public interest (5 pages). 





54. Is Gas Rate REGULATION REALIS- 
Tic? Stuart M. Crocker of the Columbia 
Gas System calls for a reexamination of 
the cost-price structure of natural gas util- 
ities and for an increase in retail prices, 
necessitated by the “historic deterioration 
of the dollar.” The effect of the present 
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rate formula on customers, employees, and _ planation of stocks and bonds, investment 
investors is analyzed and graphically il- and speculation, and the stock exchange 
lustrated (8 pages). and security trading, designed especially 

55. Asour Tuis Stock aNp Bonp Busi-__ for the uninitiated layman and the poten- 
NEss: A simple and comprehensible ex- tial investor (4 pages). 



















HOW YOU PROFIT WHEN YOU 


Advertise Your Annual Report 


> 
@ You gain wider recognition of ye etd 8 
financial stability, its ene yes . and 
service to the community and the aa 
@ You make new friends for your pp oden 
old ones and inspire good will an 


i be concerned 
f the first agencies to 
nin hey denier Report advertising, ba meen : 
it into a power 
helped to develop 1 waren 
i i t. You will fin : 
seine avout Copy: art and typographical 
favilities _ , well suited to building ort Pays 
“ ertisement that will accurately, at oF — 
was your company’s record worn © “ 
fiscal year. Why not plan to meet wi ? 
; Call *“‘New Business’ 
COrtlandt 7-5060 
F-6L - 
ALBERT FRAN K-GUENTHER LAW ‘i : : 
Advertising ° 131 Cedar Street, New Yor 


i cisco 
Philadelphia * Boston ° Washington ° Chicago eSan Fran 





























20 STOCKS ON BOTTOM? 
Now One-Half ’46 Highs! 


Have some of these stocks completed their bear market; are they poised for 
sharp recovery? Personally selected by Pierre DuVal and staff of analysts 
from a consensus of Experts. Many of the companies are among leaders in 
their industries . . . include country’s 3rd largest mail order house; also a 
leading magazine publisher, a clothing mfr. with 72 retail stores, prominent 
drug company, a leading distiller. Six have been forced down t> 65% to 11, 
many are under $20. Our new Report gives you quick analysis and appraisal 
of each of the 20 companies; shows 1942-1946 gains for their stocks ranging 
from 380% to 5650% .. . truly remarkable fluctuations for these volatile issues. 
15 pay dividends of 20c to $2; yield up to 14.7% (latest 12 month dividends). 
A number have long dividend records. Current estimated earnings range from 
30c to $5.70. This unique report is of value to new investors small and large, 
those now on side lines uncertain what to do and others about to register 


losses for taxes. 
BIG DOUBLE OFFER—$1 


Report on these 20 Stocks at 50% Discount From ’46 High, 4 Weeks Trial 
Subscription, including Consensus of Buy-Hold-Sell advice of 40 Advisory 
Services, DuVal’s Growth Stocks, DuVal’s Trust Funds, Predictions of Things 
to Come, Little Blue Chips & other data—ALL FOR ONLY $1. 


bee coe nae mee ee ee ee — CLIP COUPON, MAIL WITH $1 TODAY =————— enna mame 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. D-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me Report on 20 Volatile Over-depressed Stocks and 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription with 
Buy-Hold-Sell Consensus of the Experts & all other regular features. I enclose $1 (Airmail $1.25). 





NAME =a i” 





ADDRESS 
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“What the 


TAYLOR TRADING 
TECHNIQUE 


Offers You”’ 


A trading method composed of (4) com- 
ponents based on the cardinal principles 
of speculation, time tested, through use. 
(a) The makine of a trend is the basic 


movement in all manipulation ; with- 
out knowledge of this action a specu- 
lator does not know the A-B-C’s of 
trading or reasons for his losses. How 
then can he follow a trend? 
“The Taylor Automatic Tape Reader,” 
this amazing mechanical form, points 
out the REAL TRENDS of short 
term price changes. 
The interpretation and use of this 
“tape reader” for active traders— 
who trade day to day movements or 
for making 1 or 2 trades a week—in 
commodities, grain futures and stocks. 
The basic method for buying and 
selling—semi-investor and swing trad- 
ing in stocks. Applicable to 5C or 
50,000 shares. The greater the line, 
the greater the need to know this 
fundamental rule and how to use it. 


Method is complete, not an advisory ser- 
vice or charting system. LEARN "THIS 
METHOD—WIN ON BALANCE. 
These components are offered at $6.25 each, 
combined in the TAYLOR TRADING 
TECHNIQUE (not sold separately). 


LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. BOX 7265 
Station G. Los Angeles 37, Calif. 





(b) 
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(d) 

















PROFITS IN STOCKS 


The stock market offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for profits if a person can 
reasonably follow the price trend of 
individual stocks in his buying and sell- 
ing short of such stocks. Curtiss Dahl, 
in his new book, “CONSISTENT 
PROFITS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET,” presents the results of extensive 
research to develop a simple procedure 
to consistently yield worthwhile profits 
in the buying and selling of stocks. The 
first half of book explains and illustrates 
the procedure. The second half gives 
proof of profits over the past 16 years. 
A few profits as illustrated for the year 
1950 are: Al-Ludlum Steel 188% 
profit; Amer. Viscose 112%; Grumman 
Aircraft 320%; Atlantic Ref. 75%; B. 
& O. Railroad 152%; Western Union 
Tel. 320%: Write for free descriptive 
pamphlet — you will never regret it. 


Tri-State Offset Co., 817-H Main Street, 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








NOW 


Here’s sumptin’ new!!! 


LOANS 3% to 33% fi" 


YR. 


On LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Also on Stocks — Bonds — Mutual Funds 
UP to 75% on LISTED STeoKs 


UP to 

UP to 65% UA NDS 

UP to 60% on OVER COUNTER STOCKS 
UP to 98% on LIFE INS. POLICIES 


LOANS seanereaere Ly as 
ANYWHERE IN U 


H. W. LEDERER, ae anes Broker 
(Formerly Director North American Bank) 
621 So. Gramercy, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Courtesy to ALL Agents and Brokers 





STOCK ANALYSIS 














AN EVER-INCREASING number of Ameri- 
cans are becoming investors in common 
stocks. They do not wish to speculate. 
They are not trying to get rich quickly. 
They merely seek to protect their sav- 
ings against deterioration by inflation, 
and to increase their income above the 
2.9% obtainable on Savings Bonds in 
order to offset higher living costs and 
taxes. 

Investors who put their savings into 
common stocks should not concern 
themselves unduly with intermediate 
price fluctuations in the stock market. 

What matters much more is a record 
of achievement and performance over 
an extended period. The conservative 
buyer of common stocks for long-term 
investment should make sure that his 
selections meet the following major re- 
quirements: 

1. An unbroken dividend record of 
ten to fifteen years; 

2. Present dividend rates should ex- 
ceed those of a decade ago; 


Rules for successful investing 


by HEINZ H. Bik 








3. The value of the stock shoul 
have increased materially during the 
last ten years. 

This is a very simple test which dog 
not call for a great deal of research o 
analytical skill. 

Failure to meet any one of these min. 
imum requirements is prima facie ev. 
dence that a stock is not a good, long. 
term investment. 

It failed to protect the investor’s capi- 
tal and income against inflation. Before 
a stock of this type is accepted for in- 
vestment now, there must be conclusive 
evidence of a basic change in condi 
tions and prospects. 

Famous “name” stocks like American 
Telephone, the three leading cigarette 
companies, Coca-Cola, Wrigley, Stand- 
ard Brands, U. S. Shoe Machinery, 
Homestake and Dome Mines, Air Re- 
duction, Chesapeake & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and many others 
have failed to make the grade. 

While the Dow-Jones industrial aver. 





A $25,000 Investment Portfolio 
(Emphasis on Income) 





No. of Present 1951 Current 
Shares Price Amount Income Yield 
125 Middle South Utilities......... 20 $ 2,500 $ 150 6.0% 
170 Columbia Gas System. ......... 15 2,550 153 6.0 
75 Socony-Vacuum .............. 34 2,550 185 5.3 
70 ~American Home Products...... 86 2,520 140 5.6 
50 ~General Motors .............. 50 2,500 200 8.0 
55 Caterpillar Tractor ........... 46 2,530 165 65 
50 — International Paper .......... 48 2,400 150 6.2 
100 ~ Lone Star Cement ........... 24 2,400 150 6.2 
60 Federated Department Stores... 42 2,520 150 6.0 
70 Sylvania Electric ............. 35 2,450 140 5.7 
a aaa bah makin chi « oe $24,920 $1,533 6.2% 
A $50,000 Investment Portfolio 
(Emphasis on Growth) 
No. of Present 1951 Current 
Shares Price Amount Income Yield 
Ee ee eee 57 $ 4,275 $ 188 4.4% 
70 ce a ee RES, 66 4,620 210 45 
100 ~Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ....... 47 4,700 250 5.3 
80 —Eastman Kodak .............. 50 4,000 144° 3.6 
100 SE ae ev etiws 66 bs v0.4 0 37 3,700 150 4.1 
100 Imperial Oil of Can. .......... 35 3,500 65 19 
100 Phillips Petroleum ............ 48 4,800 240 5.0 
100 —El Paso Natural Gas .......... 35 8,500 160 46 
40 American Cyanamid .......... 112 4,480 160 3.6 
<> =—DDew Chemical ............5.. 112 4,480 120* 25 
NN 43 4,300 225 5.2 
ee Pee 35 3,500 160 46 
SE Sere © $49,855 $2,072 4.1% 
* Plus stock. 
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age has risen almost 100% from its 1941 
high of 133.5 to its present level above 
260, these stocks are below their highs 
of a decade ago. They were not good 
investments. 

Some of these failures to succeed 
may have been difficult to predict in 
1941, and it is likely that several of 
today’s recommendations may, in retro- 
spect, turn out to have been unsatis- 
factory seleetions. A goodly margin of 
error is inevitable, because economic, 
social and political conditions are not 
static. Therefore, it will always be nec- 
essary to supplement the initial tasks 
of proper selection and adequate di- 
versification by continued and careful 
supervision. 

The two accompanying portfolios are 
designed to aid investors in planning 
their investments. There are scores of 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


eligible stocks to choose from, and the 
temptation to buy too many different 
stocks is great. Ten to fifteen issues will 
provide the necessary diversification for 
the average medium-sized account. The 
investor can give adequate attention to 
the affairs of that many companies, but 
if he accumulates a long list of stocks 
neither he himself nor his broker can 
afford to spend the time necessary for 
careful supervision. 

It should be noted that all stocks in 
the two portfolios are growth stocks, 
because growth stocks are the only ones 
to be considered for long-term invest- 
ment. But the emphasis in one portfolio 
is on a comparatively generous cash 
income, whereas the other portfolio is 
better suited for investors who are not 
dependent on the income from their 
savings. 





Mobilizing Resources For War 


A realistic approach to the economic 
strains and stresses due to mobilization 
and detailed treatment of economic ob- 
jectives designed to alleviate these. 
Three major programs of economic 
control for the transfer of resources to 
mobilization without inflation are ex- 
amined. Past and present techniques of 
control are analyzed and their inade- 
quacy pointed out (by Tibor Scitovsky, 
Edward Shaw, Lorie Tarshis, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951, $4.50). 


A Comprehensive Classified Marketing 
Bibliography: Part II 


A bibliography of books published 
prior to 1950 in the field of marketing 
with the objective of presenting in a 
classified manner a comprehensive se- 
lection of literature in the field. In- 
cluded are government publications, 
university research monographs and ar- 
ticles in professional journals (by David 
A. Revzan, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951, 
$3.50). 


Expanding Your Income 


More easy reading in the financial 
field by the author of “How to Make a 
Killing in Wall Street and Keep It,” 
this volume picks up where the earlier 
left off, explaining the whys and where- 
fores of investing for income and capi- 
tal growth (by Ira U. Cobleigh, David 
= Co., Inc., New York 17, N. Y., 
$2). 


How To Read The Financial News 


A key to the technical lingo of 
finance, well-turned by the former fi- 
nancial editor (now columnist) of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Should be 
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helpful to anyone puzzling over. Stock 
and Curb Exchange listings, commodity 
markets, stock and bond issues, and the 
like. Technical concepts are related di- 
rectly to the structure of American in- 
dustry, business, and agriculture (by 
C. Norman Stabler, Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
$1.50). 


The Economics of Mobilization 


And Inflation 


A Harvard economist discusses the 
impact of the present mobilization effort 
on the American economy in the light 
of past mobilizations and present con- 
tingencies. The two basic issues: ob- 
taining resources for mobilization and 
containing the forces towards inflation. 
An analysis of these as well as the 
means for the integration of income, 
taxation and savings, and _ control 
policies (by Seymour Harris, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
$4.50). 


The Handbook Of Industrial Relations 


A new, fat edition of a previous 
Handbook, wherein the editors, in rec- 
ognition of the importance of effective 
labor-management cooperation, have 
compiled the views, the tested methods, 
the experience and the practices of 
companies which have successfully 
built sound relationships with their em- 
ployees. The interest of neither side is 
advanced over the other; a realistic 
view of the problems involved is taken 
in the selection of the material, the 
only criterion being the improvement 
of human relationships in industry and 
business (by John C. Aspley and 
Eugene Whitmore, The Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago 40, Ill., $10). 
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ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


The following dividends have 
‘ been declared on the Common 
Stock of the Company: 


Quarterly dividend No. 123 of 
Fifty Cents ($.50) per share. 
Special dividend of One Dol- 
lar ($1.00) per share. 
Both Dividends are payable 
December 20, 1951, to com- 
mon stockholders of record at 
the close of business Decem- 
ber 7, 1951. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
November 27, 1951. 






































DIVIDEND NOTICE 





TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
10 cents per share has been de- 
clared payable on December 31 to 
the stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 15, 1951. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 











ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 37% ¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able December 20, 1951 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
December 10, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
ecretary & Treasurer 
November 23, 1951. 























Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 


















THOUGHTS 





One of the most deeply rooted fal- 
lacies in the mind of the working man 
is the idea that to produce less per 
hour will benefit him, because it will 
make his work last longer. This is a 
complete misconception of the funda- 
mental truth that the source of all 
wealth lies in increased production. The 
worker fails to understand that the 
raises in wages, the better job, the 
continued employment he wants, and 
the high standard of living he enjoys, 
all depend upon increasing the rate of 
production. —Frep C. CRAWFORD. 


It is the common fate of the indolent 
to see their rights become a prey to 
the active. The condition upon which 
God hath given liberty to man is eter- 
nal vigilance. —Joun P. Curran. 


Our American heritage is threatened 
as much by our own indifference as it 
is by the most unscrupulous office or 
by the most powerful foreign threat. 
The future of this republic is in the 
hands of the American voter. 

—Dwicnut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Socialism is the weakest of all bul- 
warks against Communism. Socialists 
lead people up the garden path to the 
brink of a precipice and then tum 
around and say, as they tumble over, 
“We are very sorry; we never meant 
to go so far.” —Winston CHURCHILL. 


We need the fellowship of the godly 
to safeguard our fellowship with the 
ungodly. This is the high function of 
the church. It calls its members to en- 
ter into social and civic movements. 
But it seeks to fill its members with 
such moral courage and spiritual power 
that they become part of the world’s 
solution. —Ratpy W. Socxman, D.D. 


Speakers have been showering us 
with pearls of wisdom for centuries, 
and if all of their valuable advice were 
laid end to end, it would still be just 
as good as new. Very little of it has 
ever been used. 

—BENJAMIN F. FAImRLess. 


In the democratic way of life it is 
not “the best things in life are free,” 
but rather “the best things in life are 
worth working for!” 

—Dr. Rut M. LEvERTON. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


You cannot stop speculation . . . in 
anything by process of law. Just as long 
as the value of property fluctuates, men 
will buy and sell with a hope of profit. 
There will always be speculation of 
some kind. If you throw it out of an 
organized exchange, you throw it out 
into the street. —H. C. Emery. 


No civilized country in the world has 
ever voluntarily adopted the extreme 
philosophies of either fascism or com- 
munism, unless the middle dlass was 
first liquidated by inflation. 

—H. W. PREnTIs, JR. 


Has justice ever grown in the soil 
of absolute power? Has not justice al- 
ways come from the . . . heart and spirit 
of men who resist power? 

—Wooprow WI:son. 


Politeness is better than logic. You 
can often persuade when you cannot 
convince. —H. W. SHaw. 


Every organism requires an environ- 
ment of friends, partly to shield it from 
violent changes, and partly to supply it 
with its wants.—ALFRED N, WHITEHEAD. 


Most of us are so busy trying to get 
something else that we can’t enjoy what 
we have. —FRIENDLY THOUGHTS. 


Education is a debt due from the 
present to the future generations. 
—GEORGE PEABODY. 


It is difficult to set bounds to the 
price unless you first set bounds to the 
wish. —CICERO. 


We are going down the road to 
Statism. Where we will wind up no one 
can tell, but if some of the new pro- 
grams . . . should be adopted, there is 
danger that the individual—whether 
farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer 
or doctor—will soon be an economic 
slave pulling an oar in the galley of 
the state. —James F. Byrnes. 





There are some who are naive 
enough to believe that the basic con. — 
flict between communism and democ- 
racy is economic in nature. They are 
utterly mistaken. The conflict is be- 
tween the kingdom of militant atheism 
and the Kingdom of God. The King- 
dom of God stands above all isms and 
will remain unshaken and unscathed, 
the harbinger of a new day. 

—JoHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL, D.D, 


A word too much always defeats its 
purpose. —SCHOPENHAUER. 


Who overcomes by force, hath over- 
come but half his foe. —JoHn Mixton. 


The fiscal operations of government 
are strongly, though no doubt uninten- 
tionally, adverse to private education. 
They do not provide the positive sup- 
port recommended by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education and 
urgently needed by the private institu- 
tions if they are in fact to survive. 

—Dr. A. Wuitrney GRISWOLD, 
pres., Yale University. 


Youth is young life plus curiosity 
minus understanding. 
—ANTHONY Brooks. 


In thousands of years there has been 
no advance in public morals, in phi- 
losophy, in religion or in politics, but 
the advance in business has been the 
greatest miracle the world has ever 
known. —W. E. Howe. 


The man who moves, humbly, in the 
direction of truth comes closer to it 
than the partisan who claims to have 
the truth assembled within the frame- 
work of some streamlined ideology. 

—Oscar OSTLUND. 


Wisdom and beauty are the twin 
arches of that invisible bridge which 
leads from the individual conscience— 
ever rebellious against its destiny—to 
man’s collective conscience, ever in 
search of general progress. 

—JaMie Torres BODET. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by L. A. Biggs, Logans- 
port, Ind. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and 
to stand before the Son of man. 


—St. Luxe 21:36 
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Put it there! 


ES, right there in the modern industrial 
Southland. That’s the place for your 
factory if you want to see it grow. 


For man and nature have combined in this 
fabulous opportunity-land to make the South 
the most promising “industrial real estate” in 
all America today. — 


Along the Southern Railway System, there 
is room and reason for industries to grow... 
boundless natural resources... large and fast- 
expanding markets...a moderate climate... 
everything industry needs for sound, sturdy 
growth. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrweeT E. Rew 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











RAILROADS 


IRRIGATION 


